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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  there  are  fo  many  books  on  this  (ab¬ 
ject  extant,  it  may  feem  at  fir  ft  glance 
trifling  to  publifli  the  following  fheets^ 
But  as  there  .are  daily  improvements 
'  made  of  every  art,  and  particularly  when  founded 
on  practice,  there .  can  remain  little  doubt,  but 
that  mine  may  fhare  of  this  advantage. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  had  little  efteem  $ 
but,  I  think,  without  reafon  5  for  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  good  wholefome  well-drefs’d 
victuals,  not  only  tend  to  the  comfort  and  fup- 
port  of  our  being,  but  of  our  ever-being  $  for, 
after  we  are  dead  in  ourfelves,  we  recover  in  our 
pofterity  another  life. 

The  neweft  fafhion  and  tafte  will  be  found  to 
run  through  the  whole  work  ;  except  a  few  old 
receipts,  which,  confidering  their  intrinfick  ex¬ 
cellence  and  general  efteem,  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  every  fyftem  of  cookery,  and  be  propagated 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

from  age  to  age.  And  I  prefume  there  are  a 
great  many  things  the  better  for  being  old  ;  for, 
as  Pope  fays  to  Mr.  Wycherly ,  there  are  three 
things  he  likes  the  better  of  being  old,  wine,  a 
friend;  and  an  author  ;  I  think  he  might  have 
added  a  fourth,  plumb-porridge,  our  annual 
Englijh  Chrijhnas  fare  ;  a  difh  he  liked  fo  well  to 
feed  on,  that  he  preferred  it  to  moft  others. 

It  is  a  matter  of  difpute,  whether  the  antients 
were  not  as  expert  cooks  as  we  now  are  :  for  we 
read  of  Nicomedus  King  of  Bithynia ,  having  a  de¬ 
fire  for  herring,  and  not  being  near  the  fea,  his 
cook  deceived  him,  by  forming  and  dreffing  o- 
ther  fiih  to  refemble  them  ;  and  of  another  who 
dreffed  a  porker  (or  young  hog)  half-boiled  and 
half-roafied,  and  fluffed  with  force-meat,  with¬ 
out  any  vifible  fign  where  it  was  put  in,  or  the 
intrails  taken  out.  The  incifion  was  made  under 
the  fhoulder,  where  he  took  the  intrails  out,  and 
wafhed  the  infide  with  white-wine  ;  he  fluffed 
the  force-meat  down  his  throat,  and  hung  it  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  on  a  firing  to  roaft,  the  one  half  of 
it  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  kept  it  turning 
till  it  was  enough.  The  thing  is  practicable. 
Like  wife  a  wild  boar,  the  'Trojan  way,  from  the 
allufion  of  the  Trojan  horfe  ;  the  infide  was  fluff¬ 
ed  with  large  turkies,  geefe,  capons,  pullets, 
chickens,  pigeons,  till  they  came  to  fo  fmall 
a  bird  as  a  nightingale. 

'  It  is  hard  to  fay  who  were  the  firft  cooks  : 

J 

The  Babylonians  taught  the  Egyptians,  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  the  Per  pans ,  the  Perjians  the  Greeks ,  the 
Greeks  the  Romans ,  the  Romans  the  Italians ,  the 
Italians  the  French ,  and  the  French  the  Englijh . 
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I  have  made  the  work  to  fait  all  degrees  of 
people.  I  have  ftudied  a  Ample,  natural,  and 
frugal  method  of  dreffing  meat  for  the  tradef- 
man  ;  a  more  expenfive  and  delicate  for  the 
richer  fort ;  a  third  ftill  more  delicate  fuiting 
the  moft  fumptuous  table. 

The  work,  at  firft  fight,  may  perhaps  bear  the 
appearance  of  fome  others  which  are  already  pu- 
blifhed  :  But  if  any  one  will  pleafe  to  examine 
narrowly,  they  will  find  that  it  is  quite  different 3 
and  I  can  fafely  fay,  I  have  no  part  of  it  from  any 
author,  but  the  whole  is  the  refult  of  my  own 
practice.  1  have  ferved  under  the  beft  mafters, 
French ,  Italian ,  and  Englijh  ;  and  my  firft  in- 
ftrudtor  is  now  one  of  the  French  King’s  princi¬ 
pal  cooks.  I  ftill  maintain  a  correfpondence, 
both  foreign  and  domeftick,  with  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  my  profefiion.  It  is  from  this  fource, 
and  twenty  years  practice,  I  have  drawn  the  fub- 
ftance  of  this  work. 

The  rules  that  are  here  eftablilhed  have  been 
approved  of  by  people  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  in  whofe  families  I  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  employed  -y  as  the  Dukes  of  Somerfef, 
Montroje ,  and  Roxburgh ,  the  Lords  Hervey ,  Edge - 
combe ,  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun ,  with  whom  I  am 
at  prefent. 

Befides  all  the  branches  in  cookery,  I  have 
added  thofe  in  confedtionary  :  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  the  duty  of  a  Maitre  d' Hotel,  or  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen,  the  compleat  Market-man ,  with  di¬ 
vers  other  curiofities  ;  and  inftrudtions  for  good 
houfe -wives,  as  the  beft  Englijh  method  to  ma¬ 
nage  a  dairy,  poultry,  meat  kept  fweet  a  long 
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time  in  Summer,  provifions  and  bills  of  fare  for 
all  the  months  in  the  year,  with  feveral  proper 
for  parliament-dinners,  and  the  beft  method  of 
keeping  meat  back  when  your  gueft  does  not 
come  at  the  appointed  time. 

I  prefume  this  work  may  be  of  ufe  to  many  of 
my  profeffion  ;  but  to  thofe  who  are  eminent 
proficients,  I  pretend  not  their  information.  As 
my  defign  is  not  to  offend  any,  but  to  pleafe  the 
publick,  I  flatter  myfelf  thefe  endeavours  will 
be  received  with  candour  :  And  as  to  the 
would-be-criticks,  they  Should  be  no  lefs  capable 
of  doing  harm,  than  they  are  of  doing  good. 

DIRECTIONS  for  a  MAITRE  dy HOTEL, 
or  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen. 

Which  comprehends  in  moft  Families  Houfe- Steward, 

APerfon  who  is  defirous  to  ferve  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  Should  have  the  following  qualifi¬ 
cations  :  Sobriety,  honefty  to  his  Lord,  and  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  Servants  ;  he  Should  neither  be  fo 
young  as  to  be  giddy,  nor  fo  old  as  to  be  Super¬ 
annuated  ;  he  Should  write  a  legible  hand,  and 
understand  accompts  ;  be  well  acquainted  with 
what  belongs  to  a  kitchen,  both  as  to  the  well- 
cl  re  fling  of  victuals  and  marketing,  (for  the  help 
of  which  I  have  wrote  the  compleat  Market - 
man )  5  he  ought  to  be  grave  in  his  manners  and 
apparel,  courteous  to  all  according  to  their  de¬ 
gree,  humble  and  fubmiffive  to  his  Lord  and 
Lady,  remembering  that  example  has  a  better 
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effeft  on  the  inferior  fervants  than  any  one  thing 
befide  ;  he  fhouid  be  careful  in  looking  after 
them,  that  every  one  performs  their  duty  in  their 
feveral  places  ;  that  they  rife  at  a  proper  time, 
the  fame  in  going  to  bed  ;  he  ought  to  be  very 
judicious  in  his  orders ;  for  on  this  depends  his 
being  regarded  or  difobeyed  ;  he  fhouid  take  care 
that  no  goods  in  the  kitchen  or  out  of  it  fhouid 
be  fpoiled  or  •  embezzled  ;  and  fhouid,  inco¬ 
ming  into  his  office,  take  an  exadt  account  of 
whatever  is  delivered  into  his  care,  feeing  that 
the  kitchen  furniture  anfwers  exadlly  to  the  in- 
ventary.  In  the  inventary,  there  fhouid  be  adif- 
tindlion  made  of  the  things  in  good ,  indifferent , 
and  bad  repair.  Elis  emplovment  will  greatly 
differ  in  the  country  from  the  town  ;  fo  that 
knowledge  of  the  produce  of  a  kitchen-garden, 
will  be  of  infinite  fervice  for  the  numberlefs  little 
difhes  it  produces,  which  both  helps  to  fill  up  a 
table  with  credit  and  honour,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  faves  expences :  he  fhouid  know  fomething 
of  the  management  of  poultry,  that  he  might 
judge  the  better  whether  they  who  have  the  care 
of  them  do  their  duty,  and  to  help  their  igno¬ 
rance.  I  have  for  this  purpofe  wrote  a  fhort 
treatife  on  the  breeding  and  managing  of  poultry. 

The  houfe-book  fhouid  be  kept  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  his  Lord  or  Lady  may  be  informed,  at 
one  view,  what  provifions  have  been  fpent,  and 
what  remain  :  which  is  done  by  making  three 
columns,  Charge ,  Spent>  Remains .  When  he  is 
in  town  (as  well  as  in  the  country),  he  fhouid  al¬ 
ways  fee  the  meat  weighed,  and  take  notes  of 
the  fame ;  be  early  at  market,  and  not  take  o- 
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thers  leavings.  He  fhould  underfland  making 
of  bills  of  fare,  the  feafons  for  flefli,  fifh,  fruits, 
herbs  and  roots,  the  welbdifpofmg  of  the  difhes 
for  his  own  credit  and  mafter’s  honour  ;  which 
fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  not  to  have  two  of  a 
fort  near  one  another,  but  fo  as  every  one  may 
be  helped  to  what  they  like.  On  the  back  of 
the  bills  of  fare,  fhould  be  wrote  all  the  provi- 
fions  in  the  wet  and  dry  larder  ;  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  him,  or  his  Lady,  by  helping 
their  memory  in  cafe  of  alterations.  The  old 
bills  of  fare  fhould  be  kept,  in  order  that  when 
his  Lord  has  the  fame  company,  he  fhould  vary 
their  dinner,  unlefs  it  be  fome  particular  difh 
which  he  heard  them  much  commend.  Laftly, 
at  an  entertainment,  he  fhould  be  careful  to  in- 
ftrud:  thofe  well  who  wait  at  table,  to  prevent 
confufion  ;  to  give  out  every  thing  for  the  kit¬ 
chen  in  good  time  ;  to  acquaint  the  cook  pu- 
blickly  of  what  is  commended  at  table,  and  pri¬ 
vately,  in  a  friendly  manner,  of  any  fault. 

Thefe  things  carefully  obferved,  will  inculcate 
into  the  belief  of  the  perfon  he  ferves,  that  he  is 
able  to  govern  a  family  well. 


The  Compleat  Market  Man. 

W Herein  is  jfhewn  the  heft  and  eafieft  me¬ 
thod,  for  chufing  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
by  which  you  may  avoid  being  impofed  on. 
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Of  beef  and  the  method  of  chufmg  it. 

If  it  be  right  ox-beef  ’  it  will  have  an  open 
grain  ;  if  young,  a  tender  and  oily  fmoothnefs  ; 
if  it  feels  rough  and  fpungy,  it  is  old,  or  incli¬ 
ning  fo  to  be,  except  the  neck,  brifket,  and  fuch 
as  are  very  fibrous,  which,  in  young  meat,  will 
feel,  and  appear  more  rough,  than  in  any  other 
part :  the  good  fpending  meat,  is  of  a  carnation 
pleafant  colour,  as  to  the  lean ;  the  fuet  and  fat 
of  a  curious  white  ;  the  yellowifh  is  not  fo  good. 
An  ox  is  in  his  prime  at  feven  years  old,  or  when 
he  is  a  little  paid  his  growth,  and  fhould  be  kill¬ 
ed  while  he  is  growing  forward  in  fiefh  and  fat- 
nefs.  Grafs-beef  is  mo  ft  in  feafon  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  Michaelmas  ;  and  fed  beef  all 
the  year.  An  ox  eats  beft  after  he  has  been 
fometime  exercifed  in  the  plough  or  harrow, 
which  difpels  his  foggy  moifhire. 

Cow  beef  if  a  maiden,  well-paftured,  and 
kept  to  her  full  growth,  will  eat  very  well  ;  it  is 
lefs  boned,  and  clofer  grained  than  the  ox ;  the 
fat  whiter,  but  the  lean  fomewhat  paler ;  if 
young,  the  dint  you  make  with  your  finger, 
will  riie  again  in  a  little  time  5  if  old,  it  will  re¬ 
main  fo. 

The  French  manner  of  killing  beef. 

When  the  cow  is  ftruck  down  with  the  ax, 

8j  * 

prefently  they  lay  her  on  her  back,  and  make  a 
hole  about  the  navel,  as  large  as  to  receive  a 
i wards  quill ;  through  which  the  butcher  blows 
wind,  fo  long  till  the  whole  fkin  fwell  round  a- 
bout  like  a  bladder  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
htaft  feems  of  a  double  bignefs  ;  then,  while 
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one  hoideth  the  quill,  and  bloweth  continually, 
two  or  three  others,  with  wooden  cudgels  (or 
Hicks)  beat  the  cow  round  about,  as  hard  as  they 
can ;  which  beating  never  bruifeth  the  flefh  (for 
wind  is  ever  betwixt  it  and  the  fkin),  but  ma- 
keth  both  the  hide  to. prove  better  leather,  and 
the  flefh  to  eat  much  tenderer,  than  otherwife  it 
would. 

Bull  beef  is  of  a  clofer  grain  than  the  other 
two,  a  deep,  dufky  red,  tough  in  pinching  • 
the  fat,  fkinny  and  hard,  having,  upon  fcenting, 
a  ramifh,  rank  fmell ;  if  young,  by  indenting 
your  finger,  it  will  prefently  rife  again  :  if  it  be 
Hale,  it  will  be  clammy  and  of  a  very  bad  fcent  y 
if  it  be  bruifed,  thofe  places  will  look  more  du¬ 
fky  or  blackifh,  than  the  reft  ;  for  the  fettled 
blood  would  not  evacuate  the  killing.  A  bull 
eats  beft  after  being  baited  of  dogs ;  becaufe  vio¬ 
lent  heat  and  motion  attenuates  the  blood,  dif- 
folves  the  hardnefs,  and  makes  the  flefh  fofter 
to  digeftion. 

A  lift  of  all  the  joints ,  &c.  of  a  bullock. 

Firft,  the  head,  which,  being  flit  or  boned, 
is  called  the  ox-cheek.  Next,  the  tongue,  and 
palate.  The  inwards  are,  the  kidneys,  fweet- 
breds,  fkirts,  and  tripe  ;  of  which  there  is  the 
double,  the  roll,  the  reed,  honey-comb,  and 
the  difh-clout-piece,  fo  named  from  its  retaining 
a  worfe  colour  than  any  of  the  reft. 

The 
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T he  heft  method  for  'makings  managing ,  and  order¬ 
ing  of  tripe. 

You  firft  wafh  the  paunch  in  feveral  cold 
waters ;  put  it  into  a  large  copper  of  boiling  foft 
water,  where  let  it  remain  boiling  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  fpring,  or 
hard  water  3  let  it  flay  only  three  minutes ; 
take  it  out ;  and,  with  a  knife,  take  oft  all  the 
fkins,  and  fcfape  till  it  be  quite  clean  ;  wafh.  it 
in  cold  water  again,  and  have  ready  frefh,  foft 
water  boiling ;  put  in  the  paunch,  and  let  it 
boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  cold  fpring  water  again,  and  there 
let  it  remain  till  you  can  fhift  the  water  it  was 
boiled  in,  and  make  more  boiling  ;  repeat  this 
twice  more  in  the  above  manner,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  blaunching  of  the  tripe ;  and,  at  the  iaft 
time,  let  it  boil  (covered)  very  gently,  till  it  is 
quite  tender.  It  is  apt  to  rife  on  the  fur  face  of 
the  water ;  to  prevent  which,  you  muft  put 
feme  weighty  thing  to  keep  it  down,  as  a  heavy 
beef  fork,  or  the  like  ;  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor 
it  wras  laft  boiled  in.  The  blaunching  of  it, 
and  putting  it  into  cold  fpring  water  fo  often, 
whitens,  fweetens,  and  caufes  it  to  florin k  up 
and  be  thicker;  it  keeps  beft  in  cold,  hard, 
clear  water,  with  a  little  fait ;  but  always  boiled 
in  foft  water. 

The  head,  cheek,  and  palate,  are  ftewing 
pieces.  The  tongue,  when  frefh,  is  roafted  ; 
if  falted  or  pickled,  is  boiled  ;  and  fopae  times 
boiled  and  roafted.  Indeed  the  frefh  tongue  is 
generally  half-boiled  before  it  is  roafted. 
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The  ccmpleat  Market-man. 

From  the  fore -quarter,  you  have  but  two 
roafting  pieces,  the  chine  and  ribs.  It  is  but  in 
few  places  that  beef-chines  are  cut.  You 
may  make  two  or  three  roafting  pieces  of  the 
ribs,  which  depend  on  the  fize  of  the  beef,  or 
largenefs  of  your  family.  Thofe  which  are 
neareft  the  neck  are  called  the  chuck-ribs. 
Joining  to  the  ribs,  yqu  have  the  upper  and 
lower  fanfket ;  which  laft  has  feveral  names  be¬ 
ll  des  brifket,  as,  nine-holes,  plate-piece,  &c. 
The  fhouider,  after  having  the  fhin  cut  off,  is 
generally  cut  in  two,  and  makes  boiling  pieces, 
for  the  family’s  life ;  the  fhin  is  ufed  for  foupe. 
The  chine  is  reckoned  by  many  to  be  the  beft 
roafting  joint  about*  the  whole  bullock,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  quantity  of  bones,  which  keep  it  moift; 
it  is  cut  from  the  thickeft  part  of  the  ribs,  the 
whole  length.  In  cleaving  the  ox,  this  fide  is 
left  larger  than  the  other.  You  can  have  but 
one  chine  out  of  an  ox. 

Out  of  the  hind-quarter,  you  have  three  roaft¬ 
ing  and  three  boiling  pieces,  with  the  leg  for 
foupe  :  after  which  comes  off  a  piece  called  a 
moufe-buttock ;  next  follows  the  round,  each 
bone,  rump,  chump,  firloin,  and  flank. 

This  is  the  method  of  cutting  up  a  bullock. 
When  he  is  very  large,  you  may  cut  more  pieces, 
as  the  clod,  flicking,  and  veiny  piece ;  which 
laft  is  the  beft  of  the  three.  Different  butchery 
and  countries  have  their  own  ways  to  cut  up 
beef,  and  give  their  joints  fuch  odd  fhapes,  that 
1  have  been  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  where  the 
joints  have  been  cut  from. 
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A  cow’s  udder  moil  not  be  forgot ;  for  it 
makes  a  moft  excellent  difih  with  the  tongue. 
Laftly,  the  pith,  which  lies  in  the  back-bones, 
makes  a  pretty  fecond-courfe  difh.  The  cow- 
heel  is  but  feldom  feen  at  the  table  of  the  polite  ; 
the  whiter  they  look,  the  better  ;  as  to  their  be¬ 
ing  frefh  or  ftale,  your  fcent  muft  be  your  guide; 
they  have  a  clammy  feel,  and  are  ill-coloured 
when  they  are  ftale. 

Veal.  The  figns  of  its  being  frefh  or  ftale,  are, 
if  the  bloody  vein  in  the  (boulder  looks  blue,  or 
of  a  bright  red,  it  is  new  killed;  but,  ifblackifh, 
green,  or  yellowdfh,  it  is  flabby  and  ftale  ;  if  it 
has  been  wrapped  up  in  wet  cloaths,  (to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  bad  figns)  you  muft  inform  yourfelf, 
by  the  fcent,  whether  it  be  mufty,  or  not  ;  the 
loin  firft  taints  under  the  kidney,  and  the  flefh 
of  veal,  if  ftale  killed,  will  be  very  foft  and  (li¬ 
my.  The  bread:  and  neck  taints  firft  at  the  up¬ 
per  end,  and  you  will  perceive  fome  dufky  yel- 
lownefs  or  greenifh  appearance.  And  the  fweet- 
bred  on  the  bread:  will  be  clammy.  If  none  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  it  is  frefh  killed.  The 
leg  is  known  by  the  ftiffhefs  of  the  knuckle-joint, 
if  new  ;  but,  when  it  is  ftale,  it  will  be  limber, 
and  the  flefh  feel  clammy,  with  little  green  or 
yellowifh  fpecks.  For  the  head,  mind  the  eyes; 
if  they  be  funk  or  wrinkled,  it  is  ftale  ;  if  plump 
and  lively,  it  is  new  and  fweet.  The  flefh  of  a 
bull-calf  is  redder  and  more  firm  of  grain  than 
that  of  a  cow-calf ;  and  the  fat  more  hard  and 
curdled  ;  is  larger  boned,  and,  on  the  leg,  you 
diftinguifh  whether  it  be  a  bull  or  a  cow-calf, 
by  the  udder  :  but  you  muft  look  very  narrowly 
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into  this,  otherwife  you  may  be  deceived  ;  for 
fome  butchers  have  the  art  to  make  the  leg  of  a 
bull-calf  refemble  that  of  a  cow-calf.  All  the 
joints  about  a  calf,  are,  or  may,  with  propriety, 
be  roafted,  and  mod  of  them  boiled.  Note, 
a  cow-calf  is  the  befh  The  fore-quarter  makes 
three  diftinT  joints ;  and  from  thefe  come  the 
knuckle  and  craig,  which  is  the  bloody  end  of 
the  neck.  The  fhoulder  is  feldom  boiled  or 
feen  at  a  Nobleman’s  table  5  the  neck  is  delicate, 
either  roafted  or  boiled  :  the  breaft  is  commonly 
roafted,  and  greatly  admired  for  its  juicy  griffels. 
Thefe  are  the  three  joints.  The  fore-quarter 
contains,  fhoulrder,  neck,  and  breaft  ;  the  hind- 
quarter  has  a  better  knuckle  than  the  fore- quar¬ 
ter.  W e  make  but  two  joints  in  the  hind-quar¬ 
ter,  the  leg  and  loin  ;  the  loin  is  always  roafted  : 
when  the  knuckle  is  cut  from  the  lev,  it  is  call- 
ed  a  fillet,  and  is  often  boiled,  but  moftly  roaft¬ 
ed.  I  take  the  loin  to  be  the  beft  roafting-piece 
in  the  whole  calf ;  for  the  fat  of  the  kidney 
keeps  the  fleihy  part  moift  and  delicious.  The 
inwards  are,  the  pluck,  which  contains  the  milt, 
heart,  liver,  and  lights,  the  throat,  and  heart- 
fweet-bred,  which  laft  is  the  fin  eft ;  and  the 
froife  or  chaldron,  which  is  fome  times  roafted, 
but  is  beft  ftoved  :  the  fweet-breds  are  a  deli¬ 
cious  morfel,  and  are  generally  roafted  ;  the  li¬ 
ver  is  fometimes  roafted ;  and  the  heart,  lights, 
and  liver,  roafted  together,  is  called  a  calf’s  ba¬ 
llet  ;  and  the  head  muft  not  be  forgot;  but  more 
of  this  in  its  proper  place.  The  feet  are  ufed 
for  jelly,  and  often  ftcwed. 


The 
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The  Italians  are  fo  in  love  with  veal,  that 
they  call  it  vitellam  ;  that  is  to  fay,  their  little 
life  ;  as  tho’  it  gave  not  only  nourifhment,  but 
alfo  life  to  their  dry  bodies. 

Six  weeks  is  a  good  age  for  a  calf  ;  for  then 
the  flefh  begins  to  be  firm,  and  void  of  its  fu- 
perfluous  moifture.  It  is  faid,  the  Homans  let 
their  calves  luck  from  fix  to  twelve  months;  and 
tpok  great  care  they  had  no  other  nourifhment 
but  from  fucking  the  cow.  A  calf  fhould  be 
bled  three  times,  in  the  laft  ten  days  it  has  to 
live.  A  calf  is  much  the  better  of  having  chalk 
1  to  lick;  for  this  caufes  drouth,  and  makes  him 
take  a  larger  draught ;  by  which  he  becomes 
whiter,  and  fatter  than  other  wife  he  would.  A 
calf  fhould  be  fuckled  three  times  a  day,  and 
have  plenty  of  clean  ftraw. 

Mutton  ;  the  figns  whether  it  be  frejh  or  flale , 

young  or  old . 

If  young,  the  flefh  will  pinch  tender  ;  if  old, 
it  will  wrinkle  and  remain  fo  ;  if  young,  the 
fat  will  eafily  part  from  the  lean  ;  if  old,  it  will 
flick  by  fkins  and  firings.  The  fat  of  ram  mut¬ 
ton  feels  fpungy,  fkinny,  and  hard  ;  the  flefh 
clofe-grained  and  tough,  not  rifing  again,  when 
'  dented  with  your  finger.  The  flefh  of  ew  mut¬ 
ton  is  paler  than  that  of  a  we  elder,  has  a  clofer 
grain,  and  parts  eafier.  When  there  is  a  rot 
among  the  fheep,  their  flefh  looks  of  a  palifh 
colour,  and  the  fat  of  a  faint  whitifh,  inclining 
to  yellow ;  and  the  flefh  will  be  loofe  at  the  bone  ; 
if  you  fqueeze  it  hard,  feme  drops  of  water  will 
hand  up  like  fweat :  as  for  newnefs  or  ftalenefs, 

the 
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the  colour  and  fcent  will  inform  you  beft.  The 
head  of  a  fheep  is  not  much  regarded  in  England \ 
except  that  part  of  it,  the  tongue ;  the  fore¬ 
quarter  contains  the  neck,  breafc,  and  fhoulder ; 
the  two  firft  are  often  boiled  and  roafted,  the 
laft  feldom  but  roafted  5  the  hind-quarter  is  the 
leg  and  the  loin,  and  are  both  called  roafting 
joints ;  the  leg  is  indeed  as  often  boiled  as  roaft¬ 
ed  ;  the  trotter  or  feet,  are  in  much  efteem ;  in 
Scotland  they  are  finged,  with  the  head,  to  make 
barley-broth  with,  and  is  a  difh,  when  well  and 
cleanly  dreffed,  fit  for  any  Nobleman’s  table;  this, 
and  a  fheep’s  haggefs,  which  is  made  of  the  pluck, 
&c.  will  not  be  forgot,  in  its  proper  place.  The 
beft  mutton  is  about  four  years  old ;  that  which 
is  fattened  from  a  fhort,  hilly,  and  dry  feeding, 
is  more  fweet,  fhort,  and  wholfome,  than  that 
which  is  either  fed  in  rank  ground,  peafe  ftraw, 
or  turnips,  as  we  perceive  by  the  tafte :  great,  fat, 
and  rank-fed  mutton,  fuch  as  Somerfet  and  Lin-* 
colnjhire  fends  up  to  London ,  are  nothing  fo  fhort 
and  pleafant,  in  eating,  as  the  Norfolk ,  Wtltfire , 
Scots  and  Weljh  mutton.  The  younger  mutton 
does  beft  roafted,  and  the  older  boiled. 

Houje-lamh,  the figns  thereof. 

In  the  fore-quarter,  mind  the  neck-vein  ;  if  it 
be  an  azure  blue,  it  is  new  and  good;  but  greenifh 
or  yellowifh  is  a  fign  of  its  being  near  tainting,  if 
not  tainted  already  ;  the  hinder-quarter  you  may 
fcent  under  the  kidney,  and  try  the  knuckle  if 
it  be  limber  or  ftiff ;  which  being  limber,  and 
under  the  kidney  a  bad  fcent,  is  a  fign  of  its  be¬ 
ing  ftale.  The  fign  of  the  head  being  frefh  or 
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ftale,  is  known  by  the  eyes ;  if  they  be  funk  or 
wrinkled,  it  is  ftale  ;  if  plump  and  lively,  it  is 
new,  and  fweet.  The  head  of  a  houfe-lamb, 
with  the  pluck,  feet,  and  ears,  is  reckoned  a 
genteel  difh ;  the  fore-quarter  is  generally  roaft- 
ed  whole,  and  often  in  joints ;  the  neck  and 
breaft,  when  not  feparated,  are  called  the  ribs, 
which  are  frequently  roafted,  and  fome times 
boiled  3  the  fhoulder  is  very  rarely  boiled  ;  the 
hind-quarter  contains  the  leg  and  loin,  which  is 
good  either  roafted  or  boiled  ;  the  leg  is  oftener 
boiled  than  the  loin.  The  butchers  fometimes 
cut  chines  of  lamb,  which  are  cut  like  thofe 
of  mutton,  and  is  no  more  than  the  two  loins 
together,  uncloven,  which  make  a  genteel  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  roafted.  Note,  When  a  calf 
is  fmall,  you  may  cut  a  chine  in  the  above  man¬ 
ner. 

The  French  roaft  the  hinder  half  of  a  lamb, 
and  call  it  rot  bceuj  d'ngneau ,  which  fignifies 
a  large  roafting  joint  of  lamb. 

Delicate  diihes  are  made  with  lambs,  fheeps, 
and  calves  rumps ;  not  forgetting  the  lamb’s  frye, 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  nice  parts  of  the 
inwards,  as  the  fweet-bred,  kernels,  fkirts,  li¬ 
ver,  &c. 

Lamb  was  much  efteemed  among  the  anti- 
ents.  Philachorus  is  recorded  to  have  made  a 
lave,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  eat  no  more 
lamb  s  fiefh ;  not  becaufe  they  thought  it  too 
tender  a  meat  for  mens  ftomachs,but  for  this  rea- 
fon  ;  the  people  found  it  fo  wholfome,  pleafant, 
and  nourilhing,  that  every  man  defined  it  above 
all  meats,  in  fuch  jort,  that,  had  not  the  eating 

C  of 
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of  them  been  reftrained,  by  a  fevere  law,  the 
whole  race  of  fheep  would  have  decayed  among  ft 
them.  The  polite  give  the  preference  to  houfe- 
lamb,  but  certain  it  is,  that  grafs-lamb  is  by 
much  the  wholfomeft  meat ;  for  the  flefh  of  it 
is  not  of  fo  fiafhy  and  moift  a  nature  as  that  of 
houfe-lamb.  After  a  lamb  is  once  weaned  and 
fed  on  ftiort,  tender  grafs,  for  half  a  year,  it  is 
then  of  all  other  flefh  limply  the  beft  ;  and  we 
read  of  the  bleffed  facrament  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  that  a  lamb  of  this  fort  was  thought  the 
pureft,  molt  temperate  and  nourifhing  of  all 
meats. 

A  method  for  managing  and  ordering  of  houfe-lamb ; 
which ,  if  well  obferved ,  you  will  have  fine  white 
fat  lambs . 

As  foon  as  thev  are  come  from  their  dames, 
bring  them  into  the  houfe,  and  make  little  pens 
for  them,  a  little  manger  for  fome  of  the  beft 
white  oats,  and  give  them  clean  ftrawT  every  day  ; 
fuckle  them  three  times  a-day  :  they  Ihould  not 
lie  again  ft  any  brick  or  lime-wall,  for  that  will 
fpoil  their  colour ;  if  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  two  ews  to  a  lamb,  it  will  make  it  very  good 
in  fix  weeks  time. 

PORK.  The  method  to  know  whether  it  be  young 

or  old ,  frejh  or  fi  ale. 

If  it  be  young,  the  lean  will  break  in  pinching 
betwixt  your  fingers ;  alfo,  if  you  nip  the  ikin 
with  your  nails,  if  it  will  receive,  and  enter  in¬ 
to  the  fkin ;  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  its  being  young, 
if  the  fat  be  foft  and  pulpy  ;  but,  if  the  lean  be 

tough, 
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tough,  and  the  fat  flabby  and  fpungy,  feeling 
rough,  it  is  old  ;  efpecially  if  the  rind  be  ftub- 
born,  and  you  cannot  nip  it  with  your  nails  ;  if 
a  boar,  tho’  young,  or  a  hog  gelded  at  full  growth, 
the  flefh  will  be  hard,  tough,  reddifh,  or  ram- 
mifh  of  fmell,  the  fat  fkinny  and  hard,  the  fkin 
very  thick  and  tough,  and  pinched  up,  will  im¬ 
mediately  fall  again.  To  know  whether  it  be 
ftale  or  frefh,  try  the  legs  and  fprings,  (which 
laft  is  part  of  the  fhoulder)  by  putting  your  fin-r 
ger  under  the  bone,  and,  if  it  be  tainted,  you 
will  there  find  it  by  fuelling  to  your  finger  ;  be- 
fides,  the  fkin  will  be  fweaty  and  clammy  when 
ftale  ;  but  cool  and  fmooth  when  new :  if  you 
perceive  little  kernels  in  the  fat  of  pork,  like 
hail-fhot ;  if  many,  it  is  meafly  and  dangerous 
to  be  eaten. 

Of  the  different  joints  and  inwards  of  a  hog . 

The  haflet  is  compofed  of  the  liver,  lights  and 
crow-kidney,  heart,  fkirts,  and  flicking  piece, 
next  the  chiterlins  and  guts  which  are  cleaned 
for  faufages.  The  fore-quarter  contains  the  fore¬ 
loin  and  fpring  $  a  large  hog  will  admit  a  fpare 
rib  to  be  cut  from  thefe,  which  is  feldom  dreff- 
ed  any  other  way  than  roafted ;  the  hind-quar¬ 
ter  contains  the  leg  and  loin,  which  laft  is  always 
roafted.  A  hog,  for  bacon,  is  cut  different,  on 
account  of  the  hams,  as  alfo  for  pickled  pork  x 
and,  when  this  happens,  you  cut  fine  large  fpare 
ribs,  chines,  and  grefkins,  and  fat  for  hogs 
lard ;  the  head,  feet  and  ears  do  finely  boiled 
and  foufed ;  pork  comes  in  at  Bartholomew- tide, 
and  holds  good  till  Lady-day .  The  beft  feeding 
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for  bogs  at  fir  ft  is  grafs ;  and,  when  you  take 
them  in  to  fatten,  let  it  be  with  acorns,  peafe, 
whey  and  corn ;  which  laft  I  prefer  ;  and  the 
laft  fortnight,  they  fhould  be  fed  on  nothing 
elfe  ;  for  this  will  abundantly  contribute  to  make 
their  fat  and  flefh  firmer  than  any  thing  elfe  you 
can  give  them. 

Pork,  veal,  and  houfe-lamb;  of  thefe  chufe  the 
whiteft.  Hog-flefti  is  faid  to  give  much  nourifh- 
ment,  and  is  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte  •  and  yet 
we  fee  the  Jews,  Moors  y  Tartars,  and  4 Turks  re¬ 
frain  eating  of  it. 

♦ 

Pigs ;  the  method  of  chujing  them » 

The  preference  is  given  to  a  fow-pig  of  the 
fmall  black  kind  :  the  tets  on  the  belly  di;  cover 
the  difference  from  that  of  a  boar-pig  ;  look  in¬ 
to  the  infide  of  the  belly  to  inform  yourfelf  of 
the  whitenefs  of  it,  and  to  the  neck  for  the  fat- 
nefs ;  which,  if  fat,  will  have  a  fhort,  thick 
neck,  full  as  thick  as  it  is  Ipng.  Pigs  are  eat  of 
all  ages  5  but,  among  the  polite,  we  fee  them 
dreffed,  from  nine  days  to  a  fortnight  old. 

To  try  a  ham  whether  it  be  good  or  not,  thruft 
a  knife  under  the  bone  that  fticks  out ;  and,  if 
it  comes  out,  in  a  manner,  clean,  and  has  a  cu¬ 
rious  flavour,  it  is  fweet  and  good  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  much  fmeared,  and  dulled,  and  has 
an  ill-flavoured,  moorifh  fmell,  the  ham  is  taint¬ 
ed  or  nifty. 

As  for  bacon 5  at  the  gammon  part,  try  them 
the  fame  way ;  and,  for  other  parts,  try  the  fat, 
if  it  he  white  and  firm,  and  do  not  break  or 
crumble,  gnd  the  fiefli  fticks  well  to  the  bone, 

and 
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and  is  of  a  fine  colour,  it  is  very  good  ;  but  the 
fat  yellowifh,  or  breaking  into  crumbles,  the 
lean  whitifh,  having  forne  ftreaks  of  yellow  in 
it,  it  is  rufty,  or  will  be  fo  in  a  little  time.  If 
bacon  gives  much  in  moift  weather,  and  becomes 
flabby  and  foft,  it  has  been  well  cured  and  dri¬ 
ed  5  and,  if  not  quickly  made  ufe  of,  it  will  ruft. 

The  method  of  chufing  butter . 

Your  tafte  muft  guide  you;  but,  if  you  do 
not  buy  conftantly  of  one  perfon,  perhaps  your 
tafte  may  beguile  you  ;  but,  if  you  fufpedt  any 
1  thing,  take  not  the  tafte  they  give  you  ;  for  that 
is  often  a  piece  of  good  butter  patched  in  at  the 
end  ;  but  tafte  in  the  middle,  fo  they  cannot  well 
deceive  you,  if  your  palate  be  good.  This  trick 
is  only  pradifed  among  the  higlers. 

To  chufe  ckeefe . 

If  the  large  old  cheefe  be  rough  coated,  rug¬ 
ged,  or  dry  on  the  top,  it  is  a  good  fign  ;  be¬ 
ware  of  weazels,  little  worms  or  mites  ;  if  it 
is  full  of  holes,  moift  or  fpungy,  it  is  fubjedt  to 
maggots ;  if  any  foft  or  perifhing  place  appear, 
on  the  out  fide,  try  how  deep  it  goes,  for  fome- 
f  times,  where  there  is  little  appearance  without, 
the  greater  part  may  be  bad  within. 

The  method  of  chufing  eggs. 

Hold  an  egg  to  the  light  ;  if  the  white  looks 
clear,  and  the  yolk  floats  round  in  the  middle 
of  it,  it  is  good  ;  but,  if  the  white  looks  cloudy, 
the  yolk  funk  to  the  bottom,  or  be  broken,  it  is 
not  good  ;  hold  the  big  end  to  your  tongue  ;  if 

it 
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It  be  warm,  be  fure  it  is  new  laid  ;  if  cold,  it  is 
bad  5  and  fo,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  or  cold, 
fo  is  the  goodnefs  of  the  egg :  another  way  to 
know  a  good  egg,  is  to  put  it  into  an  Englijh 
pint  of  cold  water ;  the  frefher  the  egg,  the 
fooner  it  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  if  rotten,  it 
will  fwim  at  the  top. 

The  beft  method  of  packing  up  eggs  for  the 
fea,  is  to  pack  them  fo  that  they  do  not  touch 
each  other,  the  fmall  end  downwards,  in  lifted 
wGod-afhes ;  and,  in  this  manner,  they  will 
keep  good  fome  months. 

Venifon  ;  the  method  of  chufing  it. 

To  know  whether  it  be  frefh  or  hale,  try  the 
haunches  or  fhoulders  under  the  bones,  that 
flick  out,  with  your  finger  or  knife;  (fmell)  as 
the  fcent  is  fweet  or  rank,  fo  is  it  new  or  ftale ; 
and  the  like  of  the  fides,  in  the  moft  fleihy  parts  ; 
if  tainted,  they  will  look  greenifh,  in  fome  places, 
or  more  than  ordinary  black. 

To  recover  tainted  venifon . 

Wrap  it  up  in  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  bury  it  in 
dry  mould,  two  feet  deep,  for  forty  hours,  and 
the  taint  will  be  near  all  taken  away. 

To  know  whether  it  be  old  or  young,  look 
on  the  claws  of  the  foot  ;  if  the  cleft  be  very 
wide  and  rough,  it  is  old  j  if  clofe  and  fmooth 
it  is  young. 

The  feafon  for  venifon , 

The  buck- venifon  begins  in  May,  and  is  in 
high  feafon  till  September •  The  Doe  is  in  fea- 
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fon  at  Michaelmas ,  and  holds  good,  if  fed,  to 
the  end  of  January, 

Op'  the  joints  3  The  fore-quarter  contains  the 
fhoulder,  neck,  and  bread; 3  there  is  no  hind- 
quarter  3  the  haunch  takes  up  moft  of  the  loin 
with  it :  befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  trimings, 
which  are  generally  the  park-keeper’s  perquifite, 
as  the  tongue,  grefkin  and  umbles.  Deers  fleih, 
which  Ifaac  fo  much  longed  for,  is  thought,  by 
fome,  the  be  ft,  and,  by  fome,  the  word:  of 
meats 3  it  is  very  bad  and  unwholfome  in  rutting 
time. 

tfhe  method  of  chufing  tame  fowL 

Chickens 3  Chufe  the  whited:  and  fatteft  3  if 
chickens  be  new-killed,  they  will  be  ftiff  and 
white,  and  firm  in  the  vent  3  *  but,  if  ftale  kill¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  limber  and  green  in  the  vent 3 
chufe  them  dry  pulled 3  for  they  will  road:  beft. 

'  Chickens  are  beft  in  Summer  3  and  pullets  and 
hens  beft  in  Winter.  Cock-chickens  are  beft 
before  they  crow  3  and  hen-chickens  before  the 
cock  treads  them  3  the  game  fort  have  the  fined: 
flavour,  but  their  fleih  is  fomewhat  darker  than 
the  other. 

A  cock  hath  a  ?ed  comb  and  red  gills  5  if  he 
hath  a  ihort  fpur,  not  cut,  nor  pared,  and  fat, 
he  will  eat  well 3  if  ftale,  he  will  have  an  open 
vent  3  but,  if  new,  a  clofe,  hard  vent :  fome 
think  the  beft  part  of  a  cock  is  his  comb  3  and  is 
fo,  if  he  lives  to  the  age  of  two  years  3  for,  then, 
his  fleih  turns  brackidi  and  tough.  Thefe  of 
the  game  are  beft,  efpecially  for  confumptive 
people.  The  Romans  called  them,  medici  galli , 

cocks 
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cocks  of  phyfick  ;  becaufe  the  phyficians  moft 
commended  them.  A  cock  is  a  creature  ex¬ 
tremely  lafcivious 3  the  frequent  diffipations  he 
makes,  by  the  great  heat,  in  which  he  continue 
ally  is,  caufeth  his  flefli  to  be  dry,  and  hard  of 
digeftion  3  he  has  but  little  flavour,  by  reafon 
that  ail  his  fpirituous  and  balfamick  particles  are 
evacuated. 

Hens ,  before  they  have  laid  eggs,  are  called 
pullets  :  January  is  the  high  feafon  for  pullets 
with  eggs,  which  you  may  know  by  her  foft 
open  vent,  and  by  her  red  comb  :  if  (he  be  old, 
her  comb  and  legs  will  be  rough  3  if  young, 
fmooth.  Chufe  the  flatted:  and  whiteft.  Hens 
are  bell,  juft  before  they  are  ready  to  lay,  and 
yet  are  full  of  eggs;  they  hold  good  all  the  cold 
months;  becaufe  long  reft  and  fleep,  in  the  long 
nights,  make  them  then  fattefh 

On  the  excellencies ,  &c.  of  the  fefh  of  pullets. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  fat  pullets,  when 
young,  are  a  very  temperate  food,  of  good  juice, 
and  much  nourifhment,  ftrengthening  natural 
heat,  engendring  good  blood,  fharpening  dull 
appetites,  quickening  the  eye-fight,  and  nou- 
rifhing  the  brain :  they  agree  with  all  ages  and 
complexions  3  for  they  are  neither  fo  hot  as  to 
turn  into  choler,  nor  fo  cold  as  to  turn  into 
phlegm,  nor  fo  dry  as  to  be  converted  into  me- 
lancholick,  but  turn  wholly,  or  for  the  moft  part, 
into  blood,  making  a  lively  colour  in  the  face, 
and  quickeneth  both  the  eye-fight  and  every 
fenfe.  Pullets  flefli  is  fweeteft  when  they  are 
not  too  much  fed,  as  the  barn-door  fort,  which 
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dig  out  their  meat  with  their  heels,  in  fome 
clean  place,  where  they  have  plenty  of  room 
and  frefh  air  ;  thofe  that  are  kept  in  coops  are 
nothing  fo  fweet ;  for  as  jaylors  fmell  of  the  pri- 
fon,  fo  do  they  of  their  own  dung* 

Some  antient  authors  have  been  fo  midaken, 
as  to  aver,  that  fowls  flelh.  has  a  fecret  property 
of  caufing  the  gout ;  and  we  fee,  that  this  dis¬ 
temper  rages  mod  among  thofe  who  feed  on 
fowls  flelh  ;  for  the  poor,  who  cannot  get  fowls 
to  eat,  are  feldom  troubled  with  this  didemper  $ 
not  that  I  believe  this  diftemper  proceeds  from 
eating  of  fowls,  but  rather  from  want  of  exer-* 
cife. 


Of  a  capon . 

A  good  capon  will  have  a  fat,  thick  rump 
and  belly,  a  fat  vein  under  the  wing,  and  on 
the  fide  of  the  bread.  If  young,  he  will  have 
a  fhort,  blunt  fpur,  and  fmooth  legs  $  but,  if 
old,  he  hath  a  fharp  fpur  and  rough  legs ; 
but  look  narrowly  for  fear  his  fpurs  be  not  cut, 
pared,  or  fcraped  lefier ;  and,  if  you  miftruft 
his  being  old,  pinch  it  on  the  bread  with  your 
thumb  ;  and,  if  it  is  foft,  receiving  the  pinch 
eafy,  it  is  young ;  but  if  hard,  then  it  is  old  % 
if  it  is  pale  about  the  head,  and  has  a  fhort 
comb,  then  it  is  young ;  if  red  about  the  head, 
he  is  no  clean  capon  5  if  new,  he  will  have  a 
clofe,  hard  vent  5  if  dale,  a  loofe,  open  one*  * 
Capons  are  of  a  right  age,  at  eight  or  nine 
months. 
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On  the  excellencies  of  capons . 

A  capon,  fed  in  the  open  air,  on  pure  meaty 
is  preferred  by  ail  phyficians,  old  or  modern, 
Greeks  or  Latins ,  before  all  meats  3  a  roafted  or 
boiled  capon  helpeth  appetite,  openeth  the  bread:, 
cleareth  the  voice,  fatteneth  lean  men,  and  nou- 
rilheth  all  men,  reftoreth  lick  men,  hurteth 
none  but  the  idle,  tafteth  pleafantly,  digefteth 
ealily  3  he  is  more  folid  than  the  flelh  of  pullets, 
more  tender  than  cocks  3  not  fo  dry  as  a  cock, 
to  be  llowly  digefted3  not  fo  moift  as  a  chicken, 
to  be  foon  corrupted,  but  equally  affected  and 
temperate  in  all  qualities,  engendring  much 
blood,  and  yet  inoffenlive3  helpeth  natural  heat, 
without  unnatural  lharpnefs.  The  flelh  of  ca¬ 
pons  is  fo  mild,  temperate  and  nourifhing,  that  it 
was  thought,  he  muft  be  defperately  confumed, 
that  capon-jelly  would  not  recover. 

Turkeys. 

If  a  turkey-cock  be  young,  he  hath  a  fmooth, 
blackilh  leg,  and  a  Ihort  fpur  3  but  if  he  be 
old,  he  hath  a  lharp  fpur  and  red  legs  3  when 
ftale,  he  is  dry  footed,  and  his  eyes  are  funk  in 
his  head  5  but,  if  he  be  new-killed,  his  eyes 
will  Hand  firm  in  his  head,  as  if  he  were  a- 
live, 

A  hen-turkey  3  If  fhe  be  old,  her  legs  will 
be  red,  and  will  have  a  rugged  grain  5  if  full  of 
eggs,  fhe  is  foft  and  open-vented  3  if  hard-vent¬ 
ed,  not  full  of  eggs :  fhe  is  preferred  before 
the  cock  3  her  legs  are  not  fo  coarfe  3  as  for  new- 
nefs  and  ftalenefs,  the  fame  as  the  cock.  And 
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the  fame  for  turkey-poults ;  their  age  cannot  de¬ 
ceive  you. 

On  the  excellencies  of  turkeys . 

A  turkey  is  a  dainty  difh,  and  worthy  a 
Prince’s  table  5  they  were  firft  brought  from  Nu- 
midia  into  Lurky ,  and  thence  to  Europe ;  for 
which  we  call  them  turkeys.  A  turkey  eats  beft; 
in  Winter,  andfhould  be  hung  at  leaft  three  days ; 
their  flefh  recovereth  ftrength,  nourifheth  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  agreeth  with  every  perfon  and  com¬ 
plexion,  except  fuch  as  are  of  too  hot  a  con  ft  i- 
tution,  or  inclined  to  rheums  or  gout. 

Peacocks. 

They  are  feldom  ufed,  except  for  great  feafts, 
and  more  to  make  a  fhew,  than  for  the  goodnefs 
of  the  meat  3  and,  then,  a  pye  will  beft  fuit  the 
flefh  of  it.  A  pea-chicken  is  exceeding  good 
meat,  but  muft  be  dreffed  the  day,  or  the  day 
after,  it  is  killed  :  they  lay,  fet,  feed,  and  bring 
forth  their  young  of  themfelves,  without  any 
trouble  to  their  owners. 

Peacocks  are,  as  poets  fay,  the  beloved  birds 
of  Juno ,  which  none  durft  kill,  in  old  times,  for 
fear  of  that  jealous  and  revengeful  goddefs’s  dif- 
pleafure.  Among  the  Romans ,  Quintus Hortenf  its 
is  recorded  to  be  the  firft  that  brought  them  to 
the  table,  whole  commendations  made  them  fo 
defired,  that,  in  a  little  time,  a  peahen’s  egg  was 
fold  for  ten  pieces  of  ftlver,  and  the  carcafe  for 
twenty  times  as  much.  Leo  X.  that  famous  Epi¬ 
curean  Pope,  caufed  their  flefh  to  be  made  into 
faufages,  for  which  he  paid,  every  year,  many 
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hundred  ducats.  St.  Aujlin  writes  of  peacocks- 
flefh,  that,  in  a  twelvemonth,  it  corrupteth  not, 
after  it  is  drefled. 


Geefe. 

If  a  tame  goofe  has  a  red  foot  and  bill,  then 
fhe  is  old  ;  if  yellow,  young  ;  if  new,  limber- 
footed;  if  ftale,  dry-footed.  A  goofe  is  in  high 
feafon  at  Michaelmas ,•  and  a  ftubble-goofe  eats 
heft,  when  it  is  between  four  and  five  months 
old :  green  geefe  are  eat  from  one  month  to 
three  ;  they  are  in  high  feafon  in  May  and  June-, 
a  green  goofe  is  fcalded,  whereas  a  ftubbled  goofe 
is  dry  picked :  and  wild  geefe  are  in  their 
high  feafon  in  or  about  December ;  for  new  and 
ftale,  young  or  old,  the  fame  as  the  tame  goofe. 

Swans , 

When  they  are  young,  they  are  called  fynets  j 
and,  if  kept  in  a  little  pond,  and  well  fed  with 
corn,  their  flefh  will  not  only  alter  its  blacknefs, 
but  alfo  be  freed  of  its  unwholfomenefs ;  they 
are  generally  ikinned,  and  the  flefh  potted  or 
made  into  pyes  ;  they  are  much  admired  in  Mu - 
fcovy ,  and  Eajl  Friezland ;  fwans  flefh  was  for¬ 
bidden  the  Jews ,  becaufe,  by  them,  the  hie- 
roglyphical  fages  did  defcribe  hypocrify ;  for  a 
fwan  has  the  whiteft  feathers  and  blacked:  flefh 
of  any  bird  :  fo  the  heart  of  hypocrites  are  con¬ 
trary  to  their  outward  appearance :  fo  that, 
not  for  the  badnefs  of  their  flefh,  but  for  refem- 
bling  wicked  mens  minds,  they  were  forbidden. 
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Tame  Jacks. 

When  they  are  hale,  their  feet  will  feel  dry  $ 
but,  if  new-killed,  they  will  be  limber-footed : 
it  has  a  thicker  foot  than  the  wild  duck,  fome- 
what  blackifh,  inclining  to  yellow.  Ducklings 
are  related  to  ducks,  as  chickens  are  to  hens  ; 
they  are  always  fcalded  ;  and,  if  you  meet  with 
them  fo,  ready  prepared  in  a  poulterer’s  fhop, 
rub  your  finger  on  the  bread:  of  it ;  if  it  feels 
rough,  it  is  new  killed  ;  but,  if  it  feels  flippery 
or  flimy,  then  it  is  ftale  killed  :  their  age  can-* 
not  deceive  you. 

V 

Pigeons. 

Dove-houfe  pigeons,  when  new  killed,  feel 
ftiff  and  firm  in  the  vent ;  but,  when  ftale  kill¬ 
ed,  they  are  limber  and  green  in  the  vent ;  if 
old,  red  legged. 

Turtle-doves,  for  the  moft  part,  are  white, 
and  they  have  a  blueilh  ring  about  their  neck ; 
after  they  are  matched,  and  bred  together,  if  1 
one  of  them  dies,  the  other  will  never  match  a- 
gain  with  any  other,  but  pine  away,  and  die. 
The  beft  way  to  kill  pigeons  is,  to  blood  them  to 
death  under  the  wings,  which  makes  their  flefh 
t  more  cold  and  white,  infomuch  that  the  Italians 
do  as  ufually  give  them  to  fick  perfons  of  agues, 
as  we  do  chickens.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  pigeons,  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Wild  fowl. 

A  pheafant-cock  ;  If  he  be  young,  he  hath  a 
fhort,  blunt  fpur  5  but,  if  he  be  old,  he  hath  a 
imall,  {harp  one  $  but  obferve  narrowly,  if  it 
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be  not  cut  or  pared  ;  if  it  be  fat,  it  will  have  a 
fat  vein  upon  the  fide  of  his  breaft,  under  the 
wing  ;  if  it  be  new,  it  will  have  a  faft,  firm 
vent;  but,  if  it  be  ftale  killed,  it  will  have  a 
green  vent ;  and,  if  you  touch  it  any  thing  hard 
with  your  finger,  it  will  peel. 

The  hen-pheafant,  when  young,  has  fmooth 
legs,  and  her  flefh  of  a  curious  grain  ;  if,  with 
egg,  fhe  will  have  a  faft,  open  vent ;  for  new- 
nefs  and  ftalenefs,  as  the  cock. 

On  the  excellencies  of  pheafants . 

All  phyficians  allow  them  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  of  meats,  and  often  prefcribe  pheafant- 
poults  in  hedtick  fevers;  and,  upon  recovery  from 
a  long  or  violent  ficknefs,  no  meat  more  fit 
than  pheafant-poults ;  but  ftrong  ftomachs,  fuch 
as  thefe  of  labourers  and  plough-men,  by  feed¬ 
ing  on  pheafants,  fall  immediately  into  ficknefs 

and  fhortnefs  of  breath. 

\ 

Heath-cock  and  hen . 

If  young,  they  have  fmooth  legs  and  bills  ; 
if  old,  rough  ;  as  for  the  reft,  they  are  known  as 
the  foregoing. 

Partridges . 

Partridges  are  beft  and  moft  in  feafon  at  the 
end  of  harveft,  before  they  have  either  trode  or 
laid. 

A  partridge,  if  it  be  old,  hath  a  white  bill 
and  blueifh  legs ;  but,  if  it  be  young,  it  hath 
a  blackifh  bill,  and  yellowifbu  legs ;  if  new,  it 
will  have  a  faft,  firm  vent ;  hut,  if  ftale,  it  will 
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have  a  green  vent,  and  will  peel,  if  you  touch 
the  vent  hard  with  your  finger  :  if  they  have 
fed  on  green  corn,  and  their  crops  are  full,  they 
will  taint  there  ;  and,  for  to  know  this,  open 
the  bill,  and  fmell  at  the  mouth.  A  partridge 
of  this  fort  is  what  the  French  admire. 

On  the  excellencies  of  partridges . 

Partridges  have  a  temperate  heat,  but  incline 
a  little  to  drynefs  ;  they  feed  upon  fnails,  chick- 
weed,  tops  of  leeks,  and  all  manner  of  good  and 
wholfome  corn  ;  they  are  never  fubjed:  to  pips, 
\or  rheumatick  difeafes,  which  maketh  them  live 
till  they  be  almoft  twenty  years  old. 


Woodcocks . 

If  it  be  fat,  it  will  feel  thick  and  hard  in  the 
vent,  and  have  a  fat  vein  upon  the  fide  of  the 
bread: ;  but,  if  lean,  it  will  feel  thin  in  the  vent; 
df  new  killed,  limber  footed  ;  but,  if  ftale,  dry 
footed ;  obferve  if  it  has  a  fnotty  nofe  or  muddy 
throat,  which  is  very  bad  ;  and  you  may  know 
this  by  fqueezing  the  throat.  Woodcocks  are 
beft  when  they  firfh  come  in,  or  rather  a  month 
after,  when  they  have  refted  themfelves  after 
their  long  flight  from  beyond  the  feas. 

t 

Chafe  a  fmte  by  the  fame  ride  as  the  woodcock . 


Quails . 

It  is  lefs  than  a  pigeon,  yet  much  larger 
than  a  lark  ;  they  are  fine  birds,  when  fat ;  the 
beft  come  from  France  and  Germany ;  they  are 
fattened  in  large  cages5  and  fold  by  Germans  to 
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the  poulterers  in  London ,  who  bring  them  from 
abroad. 

Some  authors  imagine,  that  quails  have  a 
fecret  property  of  engendring  the  falling  ftcknefs, 
which  certainly  muft  be  a  miftake  ;  for  we  read, 
that,  when  the  Ifraelites  loathed  manna,  quails 
were  fent  them  as  the  beft  and  daintieft  meat  of 
all  other  :  and,  if  fome  curious  paraphraft  would 
therefore  fay,  it  was  the  worft  ;  becaufe,  while 
the  flelh  was  in  their  mouths,  many  thoufands 
of  them  fell  in  the  wildernefs :  but  this  is  a  mif¬ 
take  ;  for  it  was  not  through  the  badnefs  of  the 
food,  but  their  wickednefs,  lulling,  and  tempting 
of  God, 

*  / 

Plover . 

There  are  four  kinds  of  plovers,  the  green, 
grey,  ftone,  and  a  baftard  plover,  called  a  la- 
pent  ;  the  two  firft  are  the  beft  ;  when  new, 
they  are  limber  footed ;  when  fat,  they  feel 
thick  and  hard  in  the  vent ;  but,  when  lean, 
they  feel  thin  in  the  vent ;  when  ftale,  they  are 
dry  footed  :  thefe  birds  keep  fweet  and  good  the 
longeft  of  any  in  England.  A  grey  plover  has 
ever  been  in  great  efteem,  and  the  antients  have 
raifed  this  proverb  made  on  a  curious  and  male- 
contented  ftomach  ;  A  grey  plover  cannot  pleafe 
him. 

A  feldfare. 

If  fhe  be  thick,  and  hard  in  the  vent,  it  is  a 
fure  fign  of  her  being  fat ;  if  limber  footed,  new 
killed  ;  but,  if  thin  in  the  vent,  and  dry  foot¬ 
ed,  then  is  fhe  both  ftale  and  poor  :  they  are 

beft, 
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beft,  when  juniper  berries  are  ripe;  for  then 
all  their  flefh  is  perfumed  therewith. 

Blackbirds . 

They  are  very  feldom  made  ufe  of  in  a  kitchen, 
yet,  by  fome,  they  are  preferred  before  thrufh- 
es  or  feldfares ;  in  general,  they  are  fufpedted 
to  be  a  melancholic  meat ;  becaufe  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  found  but  alone  and  folitary ;  whereupon 
the  j Latins  call  them  Merulas ,  that  is  to  fay,  fo- 
litarians. 

Larks . 

They  are  of  three  forts ;  the  kit-lark,  wood 
and  field  lark  :  when  any  of  thefe  are  frefh, 
they  are  ftiff  and  firm  ;  but  limber  and  flabby, 
when  ftale  ;  the  feathers  come  off  with  the  leaft 
touch,  when  ftale;  the  contrary,  when  frefh. 

Wild  duck . 

When  fat,  fhe  feels  thick  and  hard  on  the 
belly  ;  but,  if  lean,  fhe  feels  thin  and  foft  on 
the  belly  ;  if  new  killed,  fhe  will  be  limber  foot¬ 
ed  ;  but,  if  ftale,  fhe  will  be  dry  footed  ;  and, 
if  it  be  a  right  wild  duck,  it  will  have  a  final!, 
reddifh  foot. 

Teal. 

For  newnefs  and  ftalenefs,  as  the  wild  duck ; 
they  feel  thick  and  hard  on  the  belly,  when  fat ; 
but,  if  they  feel  thin  on  the  belly,  then  they  are 
lean. 
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Hare. 

A  hare  will  be  white  and  ftiff,  if  new  and 
dean  killed  ;  if  dale,  the  flefh  will  be  blackifh 
in  mold  parts,  and  the  body  limber  ;  if  the  cleft 
in  her  lips  fpread  very  much,  and  her  claws 
are  wide  and  ragged,  fhe  is  old  \  the  contrary, 
if  youngo 

•  «  i  »  4  *  «• 

Leveret. 

A  leveret,  if  fhe  be  new  killed,  will  be  ftiff ; 
but,  if  ftale  killed,  will  be  limber ;  a  right  le¬ 
veret  has  a  fmall  nobbed  bone  on  the  outfide  of 
her  fore-leg,  near  the  foot ;  if,  by  ftroaking  your 
finger  down  her  leg,  you  do  not  feel  any,  fhe 
is  not  a  leveret,  but  a  hare. 

On  the  virtues  of  hares  fiejh. 

It  is  faid,  that  hares  flefh  prevents  fatnefs, 
clean feth  the  blood,  and  is  very  diuretical.  The 
Italians  generally  believe,  that  eating  of  much 
hares  flefh  niaketh  a  man  fair,  and  merry  feven 
days  after ;  for  which  purpofe,  perhaps  they 
were  fo  much  in  requeft  among  the  Romans > 
that  they  bred  them  tame,  as  we  do  rabbits. 

A  rabbit. 

If  fhe  is  new  killed,  fhe  will  be  ftiff ;  if  ftale 
killed,  limber  and  fiimy ;  if  old,  her  claws  are 
very  long  and  rough,  and  the  wool  motted  with 
grey  hairs ;  if  young,  the  claws  and  wool 

fmooth , 

>  }.'•  ► 

fish, ; 
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FISH .  The  beft  method  to  chufe  fifh . 

All  thofe  which  have  gills  are  known  to  be  frefh 
by  the  colour  of  them  ;  their  eafinefs  or  hardnefs 
to  open  ;  their  hanging  or  keeping  up  their  fins  ^ 
the  handing  out  or  finking  of  their  eyes,  and  by 
Imelling  their  gills, 

\  * 

Of  lobjiers. 

The  cock  is  generally  final  ler  than  the  hen, 
and  the  fhell  more  red ;  he  has  no  little  fpawri 
or  feed  under  the  tail  ;  if  new,  the  tail  will  fall 
fmart  like  a  fpring.  To  try  whether  it  be  full, 
open  a  bit  of  the  fhell,  from  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  and,  if  that  be  full  of  hard  reddifh  fkinned 
meat,  all  parts  will  anfwer  it :  obferve  if  there 
be  any  plugs  in  their  claws,  and  pull  them  out, 
to  fee  if  they  be  not  filled  with  water  inftead  of 
meat,  and  fo  the  weight  deceive  you.  The  hen 
lobfter  is  beft,  when  the  fpawn  lies  in  the  body 
and  not  in  the  tail. 

Pliny ,  lib .  9.  cap,  3.  writes,  that,  in  the  north- 
weft  Indian  feas,  there  are  lobfters  taken  of  two 
yards  length ;  which  cannot  be  fo  good  or  whol-* 
fome  as  ours,  for  the  leaft  is  tendered,  and  the 
middle-fized  is  beft  flefhed. 

Of  prawns,  Jhrimps  and  crabs. 

If  ftale,  the  two  firft  will  be  limber,  and  have  a 
kind  of  flimy  finell,  their  colour  fading,  and 
they  flimy  5  a  crab,  when  ftale,  will  be  limber  in 
their  claws  and  joints,  their  reddifh  colour  turn¬ 
ing  blackifh,  and  they  have  an  ill  finell  under 
their  throats  ;  if  new,  they  will  be  good  colour¬ 
ed,  having  a  pleafant  finell,  and  will  be  ftiff 
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and  fweet;  the  fuller  of  eggs  crabs  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  3  the  female  is  preferred  3  the  high  feafon 
for  crabs  is  from  Auguji  to  December 3  the  fmall 
fort  are  reckoned  the  beft  and  wholfomeft  3  but 
they  laft  but  a  little  while  in  feafon. 

x  ,  '  1 

Sturgeon . 

Good  pickled  fturgeon  cuts  without  crumbling, 
even  as  wax  ;  and,  if  the  veins  and  griflels  give 
a  true  blue  where  they  appear,  and  the  flefh  a 
perfect  white,  it  has  remained  good,  and  not 
made  up  from  ruftinefs.  The  great  and  full 
grown  fturgeons  are  better  than  the  lefs 3  one 
thing  is  admirable  in  this  fifh,  that,  contrary  to 
all  other  fifh,  the  fcales  turn  towards  the  head  3 
yet,  againft  tide  and  ftream,  it  is  faid  to  fwim 
faft eft.  Severus  and  his  followers  did  fo  efteem 
fturgeon,  that,  whenever  any  great  feaft  was 
kept,  the  chief  Gentleman  of  his  court  carried 
up  the  fturgeon  all  over  gilded  with  gold,  at¬ 
tended  with  mufick  and  carolling,  as  though  a 
folemn  pageant  or  faint’s  fhrine  were  to  be  carri¬ 
ed  about  the  city. 

Salmon . 

When  falmon  is  in  full  feafon,  and  is  frefh,  it 
will  have  thefe  good  figns,  the  fcales  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  brightnefs,  interfperfed  with  reddifti  fmall 
fpots,  the  eyes  full  and  not  funk  in  the  head, 
die  fins  and  gills  ftift 3  when  cut,  it  appears  of 
a  fine  red  3  the  female  is  diftinguiihed  from  the 
male,  by  a  longer  and  more  hooked  nofe  3  its 
fcales  are  not  fo  bright,  and  the  body  is  fpeck- 
led  over  with  dark  brown  fpots,  its  belly  is  flat¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  the  flefh  more  dry,  and  not  fo  red,  nor  yet 
the  tafte  fo  delicious :  falmon  is  moft  in  leafon 
in  Summer.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  falmon 
ufes  the  fea  as  well  as  the  rivers ;  the  firft  great¬ 
ly  helps  their  growth,  and  the  laft  fattens  them  ; 
and  what  is  worth  obfervation,  is,  that  they  are 
of  a  quicker  growth  than  any  other  fifh  ;  for  fal¬ 
mon  is  not  only  defirous  of  returning  back  to  the 
rivers,  but  to  that  very  river  where  it  was  fpa wir¬ 
ed  ;  which  is  evident  by  an  experiment  made  by 
fiflier-men  and  others,  who  have  caught  them 
when  fmall,  and  have  run  a  fmall  ribbon,  tape 
v  or  thread  through  the  tail-fin :  by  this  mark 
they  have  been  certain,  they  have  retaken  the 
fame  fifh  at  the  fame  place,  as  they  returned  from 
the  fea  ;  and,  by  this  means,  their  quick  growth 
has  been  difcovered.  The  greateft  quantity  of 
falmon  in  England  is  found  in  the  river  Lone 
which  runs  through  Lancajhire ,  where  they  have 
fuch  quantities,  that  the  fervants  make  it  in 
their  bargain  not  to  eat  it  but  twice  a- week. 

r  _  1  _  y  ;  .■ ■  f  ’  ’ .  ■ 

Pickled  falmon . 

The  flefh  feeling  oily,  the  fcales  fhining  5 
and,  if  it  parts  without  crumbling,  and  appears  in 
flakes,  then  it  is  new  and  good;  but,  if  contrary, 
you  may  fufpedl  its  having  loft  the  pickle,  and 
new  made  up. 

Pickled  herrings . 

To  try  whether  they  be  good,  open  the  back 
to  the  bone  ;  and,  if  the  flefh  be  white,  flaky, 
oily,  and  the  bone  white,  or  a  bright  reddifh, 
they  are  good ;  but,  if  crumbling  and  brittle, 

harfh, 
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harfh,  and  the  bone  black,  or  of  a  dufky  red- 
difh  or  yellow,  they  are  not  good. 

Red  herrings . 

Carrying  a  good  glofs,  parting  well  from  the 
bone,  and  fmelling  well,  are  good  3  but,  if  they 
be  of  a  yellowifh  muddy  colour,  rough  and  brit¬ 
tle,  they  are  rufty. 

To  keep  frejh  fijh  fweet  a  long  time . 

They  muft  be  gutted  and  wafhed  in  hard  wa¬ 
ter,  then  laid,  one  by  one,  on  ftones  in  a  cool 
cellar  5  the  next  day  wipe  them  dry,  and  fprin- 
kle  a  very  little  fait 3  repeat  this  every  day  in  a 
cool  cellar :  they  will,  in  this  manner,  keep 
good  a  week. 

To  chafe  fruits ,  &c. 

As  to  the  chufing  of  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots, 
I  think  there  needs  little  fkill  3  your  own  ob- 
fervation  will  foon  inform  you. 

Limons  and  oranges  are  chofe  without  fpot 
or  blemifh,  heavy  3  and  thin  rind  roots  by  their 
clearnefs,  free  from  being  cankered  or  worm 
eaten  3  and,  when  frefh,  they  are  ftiff. 

Herbs  and  plants,  when  they  are  frefh,  have 
a  green,  crifp  look. 
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A  TREATISE  on  the  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Breeding  of  Poultry. 

17 1  R  S  T  obferve,  that,  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  hen-roofts,  cavifes,  and  poultry-court 
clean,  and  fiee  from  vermin,  all  other  pains  you 
take  will  avail  nothing.  Always  remember  to 
feed  your  poultry  in  one  place,  and  at  particular 
hours  ;  for  this  will  make  your  poultry  familiar, 
which  is  of  great  fervice  :  take  care  fb  to  con¬ 
trive  the  perches  they  rood;  on,  fo  as  not  to  hang 
one  over  the  other,  nor  over  their  nefts,  which 
always  take  care  to  have  clean  ftraw  or  hay  in  : 
a  poultry-court  is  the  better  of  having  clear  run¬ 
ning  water  in  it,  grafs,  rue,  gravel,  dry  fand,  or 

k  and’  y°u  have  a  pond  in  the  middle 
of  it  for  your  ducks,  fow  the  borders  of  it  with 
parfley,  it  will  give  a  fine  flavour  to  your  ducks  : 
all  thefe  things  are  quite  neceflary  to  keep  your 
poultry  in  health;  the  frefh  air,  clear  water 
and  gravel  keep  them  free  of  the  pip  and  rup  • 
the  rue  heals  them,  when  fick  ;  and  the  dry  fand 
or  allies  cleanfe  them  from  lice.  When  you  per¬ 
ceive  a  fowl  drooping,  direCtly  take  it  away  from 
tne  reft,  for  fear  of  infection  ;  examine  it,  and, 
according  to  its  difeafe,  fo  apply  the  remedy : 
ror  which  purpofe,  here  follows  a  defcription  of 
mofl:  difeafes  incident  to  poultry,  with  the  heft 
method  to  cure  them. 

Of  the  pip  in  poultry.. 

T\m  pip  is  a  white,  thin  fcale  growing  on  the 

**  • 
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tip  of  the  tongue,  which  in  time  will  hinder  them 
from  feeding  ;  it  is  eafy  to  be  difcerned  and  pro¬ 
ceeded!  generally  from  drinking  puddle  water, 
or  want  of  water,  or  eating  filthy  meat. 

T b  cure  the  pip  in  poultry . 

With  your  nail,  take  off  the  fuperfluous  fkin 
that  grows  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  rub  the 
tongue  with  fait. 

Of  the  rup  in  poultry . 

The  rup  is  a  filthy  boil  or  fwelling  on  the 
rump,  it  will  corrupt  the  whole  body,  if  you 
let  it  run  too  far  ;  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
turning  of  the  feathers  backwards. 

To  cure  the  rup  in  poultry . 

To  cure  this  diftemper,  you  muft  pull  away 
the  feathers,  and,  with  a  pen-knife,  open  the  fore, 
fqueeze  out  the  core,  and  then  wafh  the  place 
with  fait  and  water,  or  rather  with  beef-brine. 

’  •  i-  •  •  *  *  *  *  •  ‘  r  *  "  .  4  • 

Of  the  flux  in  poultry . 

The  flux  in  poultry  is  known  by  their  dung, 
and  proceeds  from  eating  too  much  moift  meat. 
The  cure  is  to  give  them  fcalded  peafe-bran, 
and  that  will  flay  them. 

Of  flopping  in  the  belly. 

Stopping  in  the  belly  of  poultry  is  contrary  to 
the  flux,  fo  that  they  cannot  move  5  and,  if  not 
foon  taken  care  of,  will  die.  The  cure  is,  to  a- 
point  their  vents  with  butter  or  fweet  oil,  and 

then 
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then  cram  down  their  throats  fmall  bits  of  bread 
ileeped  in  human  urine. 

Of  lice  in  poultry . 

If  your  poultry  be  much  troubled  with  lice, 
which  is  very  common,  proceeding  from  cor¬ 
rupt  food,  or  want  of  bathing  in  fand,  or  allies  j 
the  cure  for  it  is  pepper  beaten  very  fmall,  which 
you  mull  mix  with  warm  water  ;  walli  your 
poultry  therein,  and  it  will  kill  all  forts  of  ver¬ 
min,  and  do  rlo  harm  to  the  fowls. 

Of  poultry  being  flung . 

If  they  be  feung  with  any  venomous  worms, 
or  any  venomous  thing  whatfoever,  which  you 
will  perceive  by  their  lowring  and  fwelling ; 
the  cure  is,  to  anoint  them  with  ftamped  rue, 
and  frelh  butter  mixed  together,  every  morning 
and  evening  ;  but,  if  you  can  get  green  ca- 
momel  to  mix  with  your  butter,  and  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  vinegar,  it  will  cure  them  much  fooner  than 
rue. 

\  • 

Of  fore  eyes  in  poultry . 

The  cure  for  fore  eyes  in  poultry  is,  to  take  a 
leaf  or  two  of  ground  ivy,  and  chew  it  well  in 
your  mouth  ;  fuck  out  the  juice,  and  fpit  it  in¬ 
to  the  fore  eye ;  it  will  heal  in  three  or  four  times 

doing. 

% 

Of  hens  that  eat  their  eggs . 

To  prevent  your  hens  from  eating  their  eggs, 
lay  a  piece  of  chalk  cut  like  an  egg  ;  at  which 
fhe  will  be  often  a- pee  king,  and,  loling  her  la¬ 
bour,  (he  will  refrain  the  thing. 

F  "  To 
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To  make  hens  lay  oft ,  and  all  the  winter. 

If  you  feed  your  hens  now  and  then  with  any 
of  the  following,  they  will  continually  be  lay-? 
ing,  or  fitting  all  the  year  ;  rice,  nettle-feed, 
toaft  taken  out  of  ale,  barley  boiled,  or  fcalded 
fitches. 

It  is  heft  not  to  keep  above  feven  hens  to  a 
cock.  When  you  defign  to  fet  a  hen,  (the  time 
you  will  know  by  her  clucking)  do  not  put  above 
eleven  eggs  under  her.  March  is  reckoned  the 
belt  month  to  fet  a  hen  in ;  but,  if  they  are 
well  fed,  they  will  lay  many  eggs,  and  fet  at 
any  time.  A  hen  fits  twenty  one  days.  As 
foon  as  your  chickens  are  hatched,  dip  them  all 
over  in  cold  water,  one  by  one,  and  out  again 
as  quick  as  poffible  ;  put  them  diredtly  under  the 
hen,  and  they  will  foon  revive,  be  much  har¬ 
dier,  lefs  liable  to  cramps  and  colds,  and  much 
eafier  to  bring  up.  The  hen  and  chickens  fhould 
be  confined  in  fomething  that  lets  in  the  frefh 
air ;  the  chickens  fhould  have  little  holes  to 
run  in  and  out :  there  is  hen-coops  made  pur- 
pofely  for  this  ufe,  which  has  a  neck  of  a  yard 
long  covered  with  net-work,  to  hinder  the  chic¬ 
kens  getting  over  ;  mornings  and  evenings  keep 
them  clofe  in  this  machine  ;  and,  if  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  not  windy,  but  dry  and  fair,  you 
may  let  them  out,  for  the  hen  will  find  meat  for 
them,  better  than  any  you  can  give ;  but, 
while  they  are  up,  you  may  give  them  bread 
crumbled,  and  half-ground  barley  to  eat,  with 
a  very  little  water ;  which  take  away  when  they 
have  done,  or  give  them  only  what  you  think 
they  can  eat 
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'A  method  of  breeding  chickens  after  the  Egyptian 

manner . 

Take  as  many  frefh  eggs  as  you  would  have 
chickens,  and  I  will  fuppofe  them  thirteen  ;  put 
in  an  earthen  pan,  or  wooden  bowl,  a  layer  of 
bran,  four  inches  deep  ;  in  this  put  your  eggs* 
lightly  covered  with  bran  ;  over  all  put  a  flannel ; 
fet  them  on  the  top  of  an  oven,  which  you  mu  ft 
light  now  and  then  to  keep  up  a  continual  heat ; 
the  eggs  muft  be  turned  three  times  a-day  >  af¬ 
ter  they  are  hatched,  you  muft  get  a  hen  to 
nurfe  them.  This  is  very  practicable,  and  has 
been  often  done  in  England .  The  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  keep  up  one  continued  heat  fo  long 
together ;  for  it  will  not  perform  unlefs  the  heat 
be  equal. 

Chickens . 

To  make  them  white  and  fat  in  a  ftiort  time, 
their  coops  fhould  be  cleaned  every  morning, 
wherein  you  put  frefh  hay  ;  in  the  morning  feed 
them  with  curd  crumbled  in  their  troughs ;  af¬ 
ter  they  have  eat  as  much  as  they  care  for,  take 
it  away,  and  give  them  water  to  drink,  which 
alfo  take  away ;  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
give  them  fome  fcalded  barley-meal,  which  is 
made  in  this  manner  :  put  the  meal  in  a  tub  or 
pan,  pour  on  boiling  water  with  a  little  kitchen- 
fluff,  or  fkimmings  of  fat  broth  5  mix  this  fo 
ftift  that  it  will  hold  a  fpoon  upright ;  and, 
when  it  is  quite  cold,  it  is  fit  for  ufe  ;  after  they 
have  fed  on  this,  give  them  milk  and  water  to 
drink,  and  take  all  away  in  the  evening ;  feed 
them  again  on  barley-meal,  and  give  them  wa- 
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ter  juft  turned  whitifh  with  chalk :  you  need 
not  allow  them  but  ten  minutes  to  a  meal,  both 
eating  and  drinking  ;  and  always  remember  to 
take  away  their  meat  and  water  troughs.  If  the 
chickens  were  in  health,  when  you  cooped  them, 
and  were  taken  from  corn-food,  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  fpit  in  ten  days  ;  if  you  let  them 
ftay  ten  days  longer,  they  will  be  like  fkele- 
tons ;  to  avert  which,  you  fhould  coop  no  more 
than  what  you  think  you  (hall  ufe ;  fo  have  them, 
one  under  another.  Where  you  keep  their 
coops,  there  fhould  not  be  much  light  5  the 
lefs  the  better.  The  French  put  out  their  eyes., 
with  red-hot  netting- needles^  to  keep  them  totally 
dark,  which  greatly  contributes  to  their  grow¬ 
ing  boon  fat.  If  you  cram  them,  make  fmall 
crams  of  barley  meal,  prepared  as  above  menti¬ 
oned,  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger, 
fmaller  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle  ;  dip 
them  in  milk  and  water  ;  keep  the  chicken’s 
mouth  open  with  your  left  hand,  and,  with  your 
right  hand,  put  the  cram  down  his  throat  ;  you 
cram  them  three  times  a-day  ;  the  firft  meal  give 
them  but  one  cram,  the  fecond  two,  and  the 
third  three  ;  which  number  keep  to  till  they  be 
fat ;  their  drink  muft  be  given  them  like  the  o- 
ther  fed  chickens.  When  you  coop  any  poultry, 
do  not  give  them  any  meat  till  they  have  been 
cooped  for  at  leaf!:  four  hours;  for  their  ftomachs 
fhould  be'  fharp  to  caufe  them  like  their  new 
food  better  than  their  old.  A  chicken  pulls  or 
fealds  heft,  the  minute  after  killing. 

There  are  two  ways  of  killing  a  chicken  ;  the 
one  is,  by  drawing  the  neck  bone,  fo  that  it 

parts 
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parts  a  little  from  the  head,  without  breaking 
the  Ikin  ;  after  this,  you  hold  or  hang  them  up 
by  the  legs,  which  caufes  the  blood  to  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  neck.  The  other 
way  is,  to  tie  the  legs  of  the  chicken  with  pack¬ 
thread,  being  hung  on  a  high  hook,  by  the 
legs.  ¥/ith  a  penknife,  cut  the  farthermoft  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  chicken’s  mouth  ;  put  the 
wings  one  in  another  quite  behind  the  chicken, 
fo  that  they  cannot  move  for  fometimes  in  flut¬ 
tering,  they  break  their  wings :  keep  ftreaking 
the  neck  downwards  to  caufe  all  the  blood  to 
come  out  of  the  mouth.  When  chickens  are 
killed  in  this  manner,  they  are  generally  de- 
figned  to  refemble  turkey-poults,  and  are  always 
fcalded  for  that  purpofe. 

Chickens  boil  heft,  when  fcalded  5  but  roaft 
beft,  when  dry-pulled. 

The  method  of  fc aiding  a  chicken  or  any  other  fowl . 

Firft  you  kill  the  chicken,  and  put  it  into  cold 
water  ;  then  you  have  ready  water  fcalding-hot, 
which  muft  not  boil  5  but,  juft  before  you  per¬ 
ceive  it  going  to  boil,  take  it  off,  and  it  is  fit  for 
ufe  ;  put  your  chicken  out  of  the  cold  water  in¬ 
to  this  5  let  it  be  covered  all  over  wfith  water  for 
a  minute ;  take  it  out,  dip  it  into  cold  wrater, 
and  out  again  diredily  ;  begin  to  pull  off  the  fea¬ 
thers  from  the  wings,  and,  if  they  come  off  ea- 
fy,  you  are  fure  the  reft  will  do  the  fame  ;  if  the 
feathers  do  not  come  eafy  off,  put  it  in  the  hot 
water  again,  and  let  it  ftay  for  two  minutes  :  by 
this  method,  you  may  fcald  geefe-gibblets  or  any 
poultry  whatfoever.  Chickens  are  beft  in  Sum¬ 
mer, 
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mer,  and  it  is  thought  they  are  wholfomeft  roaft- 
ed,  they  being  a  very  moift  meat,  and  for  weak 
ftomachs  are  very  temperate ;  and  I  think  no 
one  would  commend  them  for  ploughmen  and 
carters, 

A  cock . 

Cocks  flefh  is  much  admired  by  feveral  of  our 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  being  managed  and  fed  in 
this  manner ;  firft,  you  get  a  parcel  of  cock- 
chickens,  as  near  as  you  can  of  an  age  ;  keep 
them  by  themfelves,  and  diet  them  (in  a  place 
where  they  can  have  the  frefh  air)  with  milk 
and  bread,  and  fometimes  wheat  fteeped  in  milk  3, 
being  kept  in  this  manner  from  the  hens,  till 
they  be  about  a  year  old,  they  will  be  moft  de¬ 
licious  food,  efpecially  for  a  confumptive  per- 
fon ;  and  then  their  ftones,  liver,  and  loins  are 
beft. 

Hem 

Before  they  have  laid  eggs,  are  called  pullets. 
Hens  flefh  is  fweeteft  when  they  are  not  too 
much  fed,  as  the  barn-door  fort,  which  dig 
out  their  meat  with  their  feet  in  a  clean  place, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  room.  There  ar& 
many  different  kinds  of  meat  which  fatten  them  3 
but  the  beft  way  is,  to  let  them  fatten  them¬ 
felves,  with  pure  corn ,  mixed  with  chaff. \  that, 
by  exercife  of  their  legs,  by  {hurtling  and  fcra- 
ping,  they  make  their  flefh  to  eat  fweeter  and 
better,  and  prove  more  wholfome ;  for  thofe  that 
are  extremely  fat,  are  not  the  wholfomeft ;  but 
thofe  of  a  middling  fatnefs.  The  fame  method 
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is  ufed  for  fattening  or  cramming  pullets,  as  was 
mentioned  for  chickens ;  only  the  crams  muft 
be  larger  in  proportion. 

Capons 

Of  eight  or  nine  months  old,  fattened  in  an 
open  air,  in  a  clean  place,  with  pure  meat,  is 
certainly  the  beft  and  wholfomeft  meat.  The 
right  time  for  making  a  capon  is,  when  the 
cock  is  three  months  old  ;  which  is  performed 
in  this  manner :  he  muft  be  held  on  his  back ; 
pluck  a  few  feathers  from  under  the  thigh,  and 
make  an  incifion  through  the  fkin,  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  and  inftantly  put  in  a  fteel  hook,  with 
which  pull  out  his  tefticles;  fow  up  the  incifion* 
bathe  it  with  fweet  oil,  and  houfe  him  for  all  that 
day;  give  him  to  eat,  after  this  operation,  barley 
foaked  in  warm  water. 

The  French  7nanner  of  fattening  and  cramming  of 

capons . 

Each  capon  muft  have  a  fmall  cavife  for  him- 
felf ;  the  room  fhould  be  dark  ;  when  that  is  in¬ 
convenient,  they  are  blinded  by  putting  red-hot 
netting  needles  into  their  eyes :  their  meat  is  bar¬ 
ley  meal  fcalded  with  hot  water,  that  fat  meat 
has  been  boiled  in,  pretty  ftiff ;  roll  up  a  great 
many  pieces  as  big  as  horfe  beans,  dip  them  in 
milk  to  make  him  fwallowthem;  in  putting  them 
down  his  throat,  begin  with  the  fmalleft  quanti¬ 
ty  firft ;  and  every  day  he  muft  be  fed  three 
times,  augmenting  one  of  thefe  fmall  crams  e- 
very  meal  till  his  crop  can  contain  no  more  ;  you 
muft  let  him  drink  moderately ;  once  a  week 

give 
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give  him  gravel  to  pick  at ;  put  freih  hay  or 
draw  in  the  cavife  every  day, 

’ The  Engli(h  way  of  cramming  capons. 

Mix  barley  meal  with  new  milk,  like  a  pa  fee 
or  ftiff  dough  ;  then  make  it  into  long  crams  or 
rolls,  biggeft  in  the  middle,  fmall  at  both  ends  ; 
dip  them  in  luke-warm  milk,  and  give  the  capon 
a  full  gorge  three  times  a-day,  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  ;  let  his  drink  be  water,  which  you 
take  away  when  he  has  done  drinking  ;  in  three 
weeks  time  he  will  be  as  fat  as  any  man  need  to 
eat ;  obferve  that  the  crams  muft  be  made  frefh  e- 
very  day,  for  fear  of  the  milk  fo wring.  A  capon 
jfhould  be  eight  or  nine  months  old,  before  you  be¬ 
gin  to  confine  him  for  fattening  :  the  beft  food, 
before  you  put  him  up,  is  any  kind  of  grain. 

To  make  a  capon  nurfe  chickens. 

There  is  a  method  of  making  a  capon  be  of 
great  fervice  among  young  poultry  ;  for  you 
may  caufe  him  to  take  care,  lead  out,  and  feed 
chickens,  ducklings,  young  turkeys,  pea-chic¬ 
kens,  pheafant  and  partridges,  which  he  will  do 
naturally  and  kindly;  and,  by  reafon  of  the 
largenefs  of  his  body,  will  brood  or  cover  thirty 
or  forty ;  he  will  lead  them  out  fafely,  and  de¬ 
fend  them  from  kites  or  buzzards  better  than  the 
hens. 

The  way  to  make  him  take  the  charge  is, 
with  a  twig  of  fine  fmall  brier,  or  nettles,  at 
night  fting  all  his  bread  and  lower  parts,  and 
then,  in  the  dark,  fet  the  chickens  under  him ; 
the  warmth  proceeding  from  the  chickens  takeih 
- ,  ,  away 
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away  the  fmart,  for  which  he  will  fall  much  in 
love  with  them ;  but  if  ever  he  fhould  prove  un¬ 
kind,  you  muft  fling  him  again,  which  will 
make  him  never  to  forfake  them, 

Turkeys . 

A  hen-turkey  will  lay  till  fhe  be  five  years 
old  :  remember  always  to  feed  them  near  the 
place  you  intend  they  fhould  lay  ;  in  other  re- 
fpecfts,  they  fhould  be  managed  as  other  poul¬ 
try  5  but  are  the  better  of  being  fed  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  they  being  great  devourers.  When 
they  are  fetting,  they  muft  have  plenty  of  vi¬ 
ctuals  before  them,  as  water,  barley,  or  oats, 
Obferve  the  fame  method  for  the  young  turkeys 
(dipping  in  water)  as  the  chickens  :  only  in  their 
meat  you  may  chop  fome  boiled  green  leeks, 
which  is  exceeding  good  for  them  ;  they  love 
it,  and  it  keeps  out  the  cold.  They  being  very 
tender  birds  when  young,  makes  it  neceffary  to 
dip  them  in  cold  water,  which  will  harden  them 
very  much,  and  keep  them  from  cramps,  to 
which  they  are  very  fubjedt :  it  is  the  green  part 
of  the  leek  they  like  beft. 

To  fatten  turnkeys. 

The  beft  way  to  fatten  turkeys,  is  to  feed 
them  the  firft  fortnight  with  boiled  barley  and 
oats,  and  then  cram  them  for  ten  days,  as  you  s 
do  capons. 

To  know  when  a  turkey  wants  to  fet. 

You  muft  obferve  when  fhe  has  done  laying, 
and  you  will  find  her  fetting  herfelf ;  you  muft 

'G  embrace 
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embrace  the  opportunity,  and  put  clean  ftraw  in 
her  neft,  and  do  not  put  above  thirteen  eggs  un¬ 
der  her.  If  fhe  does  not  fet  kindly,  Ihut  her  in, 
and  take  her  out  to  feed  three  times  a-day  ;  the 
board  or  door  you  (hut  her  in  withal,  muft  have 
holes  to  let  in  the  air. 

Young  turkeys  are  very  tender,  and  require 
clofe  attendance  ;  yet  they  are  very  well  worth 
our  pains,  for  they  are  fit  for  a  Prince's  table. 

Pea-hem  and  chickens . 

They  fhould  be  fed  in  an  open  air  upon  pure 
meat,  as  bread,  corn  and  curds,  which  will 
make  them  very  good  meat,  yielding  not  only 
a  tafte  extraordinary  ftrange  and  pleafant,  but 
alfo  good  nouriftiment. 

Of  geefe. 

You  will  know  when  fhe  wants  to  fet,  by  her 
lying  down  in  her  neft,  and  not  coming  forth 
as  ufual.  A  goofe  fets  28  days  >  you  may  put 
12  of  her  own  eggs  under  her ;  when  the  gof- 
lingS  are  hatched,  dip  them,  one  by  one,  in  cold 
water $  immediately  put  them  under  the  goofe  • 
keep  them  within  doors  a  week.  Their  meat 
is  oat-groats,  boiled  with  chopped  green  fprouts 
or  lettuce-leaves  5  and  green  peafe  boiled  in  milk, 
is  very  good  food  for  them ;  always  feed  them 
at  one  place,  and  at  a  ftated  time.  Geefe  are 
but  very  little  trouble,  and  not  nice  in  their  feed¬ 
ing,  tho’  they  fpoil  the  grafs  greatly  infomuch 
that  no  creature  cares  to  eat  after  them. 
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To  fatten  geefe. 

Bring  them  into  the  houfe,  and  confine  them 
to  very  little  room  ;  feed  them  for  three  weeks 
on  oats  with  a  little  malt  mixed  with  water  three 
times  a-day  ;  allow  them  ten  minutes  for  every 
meal ;  after  which  take  away  the  troughs  the 
meat  was  in ;  acoms  juft  boiled  up  in  fmall  beer 
will  fatten  them  furprifingly  faft. 

Ducks. 

They  are  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
»  as  the  geefe ;  they  begin  to  lay  in  February ; 
'  you  Ihould  contrive  to  have  their  nefts  as  near 
the  water  as  poffible,  near  which  always  feed 
them  ;  it  is  good  to  fow  parfly  round  about 
the  pond,  for  this  will  make  them  eat  plea- 
fan  tly  ;  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  poultry-court, 
and  not  let  out  to  roam  about,  for  then  they  feed 
fo  filthily  upon  frogs,  toads,  mud,  water,  fpi- 
ders,  and  all  manner  of  venemous  and  foul 
things  which  muft  certainly  make  their  flefh  too 
hot,  too  moift,  hard,  grofs,  flow  of  digeftion, 
and  very  excremental ;  and  the  beft  part  of  fuch 
a  duck  as  this,  will  be  his  feathers.  So  I  ad- 
vife  to  have  them  kept  and  bred  in  a  clean  poul¬ 
try-court  wherein  is  a  little  pond  ;  and  when 
you  want  to  fatten  any,  confine  them  to  little 
room  in  a  place  where  they  can  get  the  frefh  air; 
let  them  have  clean  ftraw  every  day  ;  you  may 
feed  them  with  half-ground  malt  and  cheefe- 
curds,  and  give  them  chalk  and  water  to  drink ; 
feed  them  three  times  a-day,  and  take  away  their 
meat  and  water  when  they  have  done  ;  give 
■them  one  meal  of  nothing  but  gravel  mixed  with 
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a  little  water  ;  this  will  make  them  both  white 
and  fat  in  twelve  days;  foft  in  flefh,  giving 
much  good  nourifhment;  by  which  we  may 
fee,  that  art  and  diet  can  make  that  wholfome, 
which  nature  itfelf  has  made  hurtful. 

To  mew  or  feed  partridges . 

For  this  purpofe,  you  muft  provide  your  par¬ 
tridges  a  room,  in  the  corners  of  which  fliould  be 
little  boxes  for  them  to  run  in  and  out ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  muft  ftand  three  wheat 
{heaves,  two  with  their  ears  upwards,  and  one 
with  the  ears  downward,  and  near  unto  them 
{hallow  tubs  of  water,  that  they  may  eafily  drink 
out  of  the  tubs,  and  peck  the  ears  of  corn  with 
pleafure  ;  by  this  manner  of  feeding,  they  will 
be  as  fat  as  poffible, 

■  -  * 

To  mew  or  feed  pheaf ants. 

Obferve  the  fame  rules  as  for  the  partridges. 

To  mew  or  feed  quails . 

Put  two  or  three  dozen  into  a  long  flat,  dial- 
low  box ;  the  foremoft  tides  muft  be  fet  with 
round  pins,  fo  thick  that  the  quails  can  do  no 
more  than  put  out  their  heads ;  before  this  muft 
ftand  one  trough  full  of  wheat,  another  with 
hemp  feed,  and  a  third  with  water :  thus  fed, 
they  will  be  fat  in  two  or  three  weeks  time. 

To  feed  blackbirds ,  ihrujhes ,  feldfares  or  any  other 

fmall  birds  whatfoever 

Being  taken  wild,  and  old,  it  is  good  to  have 
feme  of  their  kind  to  mix  among  them  ;  put 

them 
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them  in  great  cages  three  or  four  yards  fquare, 
piacing  therein  divers  troughs,  feme  filled  with 
haws,  fome  with  hemp-feed,  and  fome  with 
water,  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  eat, 
and  the  wild  finding  fuch  change  and  alteration 
of  food,  do  eat  greedily,  and  make  themfelves 
fat  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for 
the  fpit. 


Month  of  JANUARY. 


FIJI  - monger . 


Cod,  thornback,  maids,  brawn,  fturgeon,  co¬ 
ckles,  muffels,  gudgeons,  fine  Its,  perch,  hole- 
berts,  chubs,  pike,  mullets,  tanch,  carp,  fal- 
mon,  whitings,  lyng,  weavers,  herrings,  fprats, 
dabs,  and  eels,  fhrimps,  lobfters,  Cray  fifh,  and 
oifters.  Some  of  thefe  are  rarities  in  this  month, 
and  not  to  be  had  unlefs  the  weather  prove 
mild. 


Poulterer . 


Turkeys,  capons,  pullets  with  eggs,  fowls, 
chickens,  geefe,  hares,  rabbits,  and  all  kind  of 
wild  fowl,  as  woodcocks,  fnipes,  partridges, 
feldfares,  larks,  plover,  ducks,  teal,  eafterlings, 
and  pheafants. 


Butcher. 
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Butcher . 

Beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton  and  pork. 

Green  grocer . 

Roots,  Jerufalem  artichokes,  carrots,  beet¬ 
roots,  French  and  common  turneps,  parfly- 
roots,  parfnips,  fcorfonary  and  falfify,  horfe- 
raddifh,  potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  garlick,  fha~ 
lot  and  rocambole. 


Herbs . 

Par  fly,  thyme,  winter-favory,  fweet  and  pot- 
marjoram,  mary-golds,  fweet  bafil  and  dried  tar¬ 
ragon  ;  Spanijh  chardoons,  fellery,  endive,  wa~ 
tar-crefles,  fage,  beet-leaves,  fpinage,  favoys, 
red  cabbage,  and  brown  kail  If  the  weather 
is  mild,  you  will  have  chevile,  burnet  and  let¬ 
tuce. 


Fruit . 

Apples,  pears,  medlars,  quinces,  China  and 
fweet  oranges,  limons,  chefnuts,  and  perhaps 
a  few  grapes.  All  thefe  may  be  had  at  the  green 
grocer  s  in  London ,  or  at  Covent  Garden ,  where 
you  may  have  almoft  any  thing  of  the  garden- 
tribe,  if  you  will  come  up  to  the  price. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  provifions  in 
feafon  for  this  month,  I  fhall  proceed,  in  fliew- 
mg  you  the  beft,  and  eafieft  method  how  each 
of  them  may  be  drefled,  in  a  very  plain,  eafy, 
and  familiar  manner ;  in  which,  I  hope  no  one 
will  blame  me  for  repetitions  and  fimplicity  of 
ftyle  %  for,  through  the  whole  work,  I  fliall  flip- 

pofe 
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pofe  my  reader  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  every  me¬ 
thod  and  manner  of  dreffing  of  meat.  But  if 
any  of  my  profeffion  are  offended  at  the  repeti¬ 
tions,  &c.  proceeding  from  their  not  having  the 
fame  doubts  as  a  young  practitioner  3  let  them 
remember,  I  write  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  un¬ 
experienced,  where  nothing  can  be  too  plain 3 
and  if  this  does  not  fatisfy  them,  let  it  be  their 
bufinefs  to  write  fo  as  few  or  none  can  under— 

ftand  them  3  mine  to  be  underftood  by  the 
meaneft  capacity. 

In  the  next  number  will  be  inferted,  The 

heft  manner  of  managing  a  dairy  after  the  English 
manner . 

Jus  Sorhitio ,  Broth . 

t  Broth  is  the  foul  or  fource  from  whence  moft 
kitchen  work  proceeds.  I  don't  doubt,  but 
there  will  be  fome  of  my  readers  who  would  re- 
jeCl  the  moft  curious  and  moft  delicious  broths* 
which  will  prefently  follow,  and  are  now  in 
vogue  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe :  thefe,  I  fay, 
perhaps  had  rather  fup  a  few  of  Goody  Stiles’s 
making,  than  all  the  fine  juices  that  ever  was 
made  or  could  be  invented  3  I  being  a  favourite 
with  this  old  touch,  fhe  readily  let  me  fee  how 
fhe  performed  this  mefs,  which  is  very  fimple 
and  natural,  and  for  which  it  is  not  at  all  the 
worfe.  I  therefore  fhall  begin  with  this  broth 
fii  ft  :  only  permit  me  to  fay  fomething  which 
will  be  very  neceffary  to  be  remembered,  viz* 

The  method  or  rules  to  he  ohferved  in  making  of 
broth .  *  J 

The 
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The  greateft  perfection  one  can  attain  to  in 
making  of  broth,  is  to  have  it  very  clear,  and 
that  nothing  predominates,  but  fhould  have  a' 
fine  agreeable  relifh  according  to  what  it  is  de- 
figned  for :  tho’,  I  fay,  nothing  ffaould  predo¬ 
minate  in  broth,  which  indeed  is  a  general  rule 
that  ought  to  be  obferved,  but  not  without  its 
exceptions ;  for  fometimes  it  is  made  to  mix 
with  particular  fauces  and  ragous,  which  often 
require  one  ingredient  to  predominate.  If  you 
blanch  the  meat,  your  broth  will  certainly  be 
the  clearer ;  the  word  blanching  means  to 
par-boil. 

* 

Phe  manner  of  blanching  meat, 

Wafli  the  meat,  and  put  it  in  boiling  water, 
where  let  it  boil  for  three  minutes  5  take  it  out, 
and  put  it  into  cold  water  •  wafh  it,  and  take  it 
out  in  a  callender  to  drain  ;  being  drained,  with 
a  clean  coarfe  cloath  wipe  off  any  fcum  or  filth 
that  may  remain  on  the  outfide  of  the  meat,  and 
remember,  this  is  called,  blanching. 

Before  you  begin  to  make  broth,  care  fhould 
be  taken,  that  the  pot  or  fauce-pan,  and  cover  is 
well  cleaned  and  tinned,  the  water  fhould  be 
clear,  of  no  ill  taffe,  and  cold ;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  you  make  broth,  the  meat  is  put  in  the 
pot,  and  on  it  you  pour  cold  water ;  for  by  this 
means  more  fcum  will  rife,  than  if  you  took 
hot  water  to  make  your  broth.  The  flower  your 
fire,  or  the  longer  the  pot  or  fauce-pan  is  of  boil¬ 
ing,  the  more  fcum  it  throws  up ;  and  the 
more  fcum  you  can  caufe  the  broth  to  throw  up, 
the  clearer  your  broth  will  be;  for  the  impurity 

of 
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of  the  meat,  by  flow  boiling,  indenfes,  and  then 
rifes  on  the  furface  of  the  broth,  by  reafon  of  the 
gradual  movement  caufed  by  the  heat  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  flower  the  broth  is  boiled,  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  meat  the  tenderer  :  never  put  in 
feafoning  till  the  broth  is  thoroughly  fcummed, 

A  rule  for  [camming  of  broth. 

Let  the  fire  be  clear,  and  of  an  equal  heat,  as 
near  as  you  can.  The  pot  or  fauce-pan  fhould 
be  half  on  the  fire,  and  the  other  half  off.  Which 
will  have  this  good  effeft,  that  when  the  fcum 
rifes,  it  will  all  come  to  that  fide  which  is  off  the 
fire.  Keep  it  clofe  covered  till  it  is  near  boiling  * 
take  the  cover  off,  and  do  not  begin  to  fcum  till 
the  minute  you  fee  it  going  to  boil ;  then  take 
off  the  fcum  as  faft  as  you  can  :  after  which  put 
in  a  little  cold  water  ;  take  off  the  fcum  again ; 
and  then  put  in  fait,  which  will  caufe  more  fcum 
to  rife  :  being  taken  off-,  put  in  your  roots  and 
feafoning,  the  coldnefs  of  which  will  keep  the 
pot  from  boiling  a  little ;  and  caufe  ftill  more 
fcum  to  rife,  which  alfo  muft  be  taken  off.  It 
fhould  be  obferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  cold 
water  and  fait  makes  fcum  rife  ;  but  in  fome 
broths,  efpecially  thofe  for  fick  people,  fait  muft 
be  omitted,  and  the  fcum  caufed  to  rife  by  cold 
•water  only.  Obferve  that  none  of  the  roots 
fhould  be  fcraped,  for  this  reafon,  that  when 
they  are  fcraped,  and  ever  fo  well  wafted,  in 
boiling,  little  excrefcences  or  particles  arc  loofen- 
ed,  which  ftick  on  the  out-fide  of  them,  and 
comes  off  into  the  broth,  which,  consequently, 
muft  make  it  thick.  I  advife,  that  the  roots  be 
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firft  wafhed,  and  then  the  out-fide  peeled  or  pa¬ 
red  and  wafhed  again.  The  beft  thing  to  fcum 
broth  with  is  not  a  fcummer,  as  one  would  ima¬ 
gine,  but  a  thin-edged  tin’d  copper-fpoon  :  thefe 
kind  of  fpoons  are  now  become  very  common  in 
kitchens,  and  may  be  bought  at  any  of  the  bra- 
liers  in  London  ;  they  are  made  like  a  common 
fpoon,  only  four  times  as  large.  The  reafon  I 
am  fo  particular  on  thefe  fort  of  fpoons  is,  be- 
caufe  they  take  off  the  fat  with  the  fcum,  which 
a  fcummer  does  not ;  tho’  this  need  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  a  filver  or  pewter  fpoon  will  do  near 
as  well  ;  the  difference  is  only,  that  the  laft  is 
rather  too  fmall,  and  the  handle  too  fhort,  if 
your  pot  happens  to  be  any  thing  large.  Broth 
is  reckoned  to  be  boiled  enough  when  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  half  the  quantity.  Whenever  broth  is 
fjnifhed  boiling,  and  is  of  the  richnefs  and  quan¬ 
tity  you  d  have  it,  ftrain  it  off  in  this  manner  : 
have  a  well-glaz’d  deep  earthen  pan,  which 
fhould  be  well  fcalded  and  cold,  (for  if  ever  you 
ftrain  broth  into  any  thing  that  is  hot,  it  will 
much  fooner  grow  fowre,  than  if  the  pan  was 
cold)  5  have  a  fine  lawn-fieve  ready  take  the 
pot  gently  from  the  fire  5  with  a  fcummer  take 
out  the  meat  as  gently  as  poffible  ;  afterwards  let 
the  broth  fettle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ftrain  it 
from  the  dregs  through  a  fieve  ;  if  there  is  more 
than  you  make  ufe  of  for  the  prefent,  keep  the 
remainder  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  you  want 
to  uie  it  take  the  fat  off  very  clean  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  fo  difgufting,  as  to  fee  eyes  of  fat  fwim- 
ming  on  the  furface  of  broth.  Sometimes,  efpe- 
dally  if  the  meat  be  over-done,  and  you  take  it 
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out  with  a  fcummer,  it  will  in  taking  out  be  apt 
to  fall  in  pieces,  and  make  your  broth  thick  ;  but, 
when  you  apprehend  this,  do  not  take  out  the 
meat  firft,  but  flop  the  pot,  and  gently  pour  out 
the  clear  broth  through  a  fieve  ;  put  a  fcummer 
in  the  pot  before  the  meat  to  hinder  the  meat 
from  falling  into  the  fieve;  the  fieve  fhould 
be  held  flopping  by  a  fecond  perfon :  this  laft 
is  the  method  I  ufe  in  {training  of  broth,  in  which 
I  have  omitted  no  particular,  except  that,  before 
you  ftrain  the  broth,  you  fliould  let  it  ftand  off 
the  fire  to  fettle,  for  about  three  or  four  minutes® 

Thus  much  for  the  rules  which  {hould  be  ob« 
ferved  in  making  of  broth,  which  I  have  been 
the  more  copious  in,  that  my  reader  may  retain 
thefe  particulars,  to  the  end  that  it  may  hin¬ 
der  repetitions  elfewhere,  which  would  but  help 
*  to  fwell  the  work,  and  be  not  a  jot  more  ufefuL 

Before  I  begin  the  receipts  in  cookery,  I  beg 
leave,  and  in  as  few  words  as  poflible,  to  in¬ 
form  you  of  the  order  and  method  I  propofe  to 
purfue. 

Firft  broths  of  all  kinds ;  next,  follow  regu¬ 
larly  greveys,  cullis,  fauces,  falpicons,  efiences, 
forced  meats,  daubs,  braifes,  foupes,  bifques, 
hodge-podge,  and  terrines  ;  then  I  proceed 
with  the  appurtenances  of  an  ox,  from  the 
head  to  the  rump,  {hewing  how  thefe  and  e- 
very  joint  will  admit  of  being  drefled,  which 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  one,  made 
difhes,  and  in  the  other,  plain  ;  beginning  with 
large  firft-courfe  difhes  ;  horfedoevers,  which 

fignifies  firft-courfe  fide-difties, 
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Large  roaft ,  /w//  roaft^  and  entermeats. 

Large  roaft  means  any  roaft  difh  for  the  firft- 
eourft  >  fmall  roaft  means  any  roafted  difh  fuit- 
ing  the  fecond-courfe  ;  entermeats  is  the  name 
of  fecond-courfe  fide^difhes  ;  all  thefe  will  go 
on  regularly,  beginning  firft  with  beef,  and  then 
with  veal,  mutton,  lamb?  venifon,  pork,  pigs, 
poultry,  fifh  and  vegetables  ;  a  diftitnftiqn  of 
all  thefe  will  be  inferted,  of  the  made  large 
difhes  of  beef ;  Ditto  plain,  and  fo  on  to  the 
entermeats  or  laft-courfe  difhes ;  of  all  the  differ 
rent  kinds  of  provifions,  which  will  make  the 
work  a  perpetual  bill  of  fare ;  for,  when  any 
one  knows  what  is  in  feafon,  they  may  like  wife 
know  which  is  fit  for  large  or  firft-courfe  end- 
difhes  5  horfedoevers  or  firft-courfe  fide-difhes, 
&c.  &c,  of  any  kind  of  provifion :  further,  I 
imagine,  this  method  of  placing  the  receipts  may 
be  of  ufe  to  the  Nobleman  or  Lady  who  takes 
upon  them  the  management  of  their  families  ; 
for,  when  any  gueft  is  expedled,  at  one  view, 
may  be  found  the  provifions  in  feafon,  and  all 
the  plain  and  made  difhes  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  provifions,  placed  in  regular  order,  and 
ready  to  be  put  together  for  a  bill  of  fare  ;  and, 
by  this  means,  all  palates  may  be  pleafed  ;  for 
fome  like  made  difhes,  feme  plain,  feme  roaft¬ 
ed,  others  boiled,  and  fo  forth.  Middle  difhes 
in  courfes  are  greatly  out  of  fafhion  their  place 
is  generally  filled  up  with  a  filver  machine  call¬ 
ed  a  furtout,  which  is  fet  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  is  fomething  higher  than  the  difh- 
eSi  The  word  furtout  fignifies  above  all ;  on  it 
is  generally  put  oranges  and  limons,  garnifhed 
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with  laurel  leaves  ;  it  holds  on  the  Tides  feveral 
carters  for  muftard,  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  fu- 
gar  y  between  thefe  are  falvers  for  pickles.  This 
machine  is  called  by  fome  an  epargne ,  that  is  to 
fay,  a  lave  dilh.  It  is  generally  left  on  table, 
the  whole  courfes  out. 

I  fhall  point  out  thofe  difhes  which  are  fit  for 
the  middle  of  a  table,  both  in  firrt,  fecond,  and 
third  courfes ;  after  thele  will  follow  bills  of  fare, 
great  and  fmall,  for  each  month  in  the  year,  with 
figures  parallel  to  the  pages  where  each  dilh  is 
explained ;  this  will  fhew  a  young  practitioner 
how  a  bill  of  fare  fhould  be  wrote  %  befides  this, 
for  the  better  inftruCtion  of  young  beginners,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  rtiew  of  each  bill  of  fare 
what  time  is  proper  the  provifions  fhould  be  in 
the  kitchen,  according  to  the  appointed  hour 
they  dine  at ;  which  dilh  to  begin  firrt,  and  fo 
from  one  to  another,  till  the  whole  will  be  com- 
pleat ;  fo  that  every  courfe  may  be  ready  at  its 
proper  time  to  follow  each  other.  This,  I  hope, 
will  have  this  good  effeCt,  of  not  making  the  com¬ 
pany  wait,  nor  over  or  under  dreffing  the  victu¬ 
als  ;  befides  thefe,  I  propofe  feveral  other  of  the 
like  nature,  too  tedious  to  mention ;  and,  to 
complete  the  whole  work,  I  lhall  add  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  all  the  belt  and  moft  practicable  receipts 
in  confeCtionary :  I  now  conclude  this  narration 
with  begging  pardon  for  my  impertinent  vanity, 
in  imagining  a  perfon  of  my  humble  abilities 
could  write  any  thing  worthy  the  obfervation  of 
a  Nobleman  or  his  Lady, 
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Goody  Stiles^  mutton  broth . 

You  mud:  know  that  this  Goody  was  a  great 
Oeconomift;  and  when  fhe  made  this  mefs3  it 
was  always  twodifhes  at  her  table ;  firfb  the  broth, 
and  then  the  mutton  and  roots  was  made  one. 

Take  a  neck  of  mutton  of  about  fix  pounds 
weight ;  it  being  jointed,  cut  it  in  halfs  ;  wadi 
it  in  cold  water,  and  with  a  knife,  pare  off  the 
bloody  part  at  the  end  of  the  craig ;  put  this  half 
into  a  clean  pot  or  fauce-pan  with  an  Englijh 
gallon  of  cold,  foft,  clear  water ;  when  it  is 
fcummed,  put  an  onion  duck  with  three  cloves, 
a  cruft  of  bread  about  the  weight  of  an  egg;  af¬ 
ter  which,  put  in  eight  black-pepper  corns,  one 
blade  of  mace,  and  half  a  middle-fized  carrot  ^ 
let  thefe  boil  flowly  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour ;  the  other  half  of  your  mutton  having  the 
fat  and  fkin  paired  off,  put  it  with  the  red:  in  the 
pot  or  fauce-pan,  with  five  middle  fized  turnips, 
and  let  all  boil  flowly  an  hour  longer  (obferve  to 
keepitfcumming);  the  hour  being  expired,  take 
out  the  turneps,  and  fqueeze  them  well  between 
two  plates ;  put  them  in  a  little  earthen  pan  with 
about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg  of  frefh  butter,  with 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  and  a  very  little  cream, 
or  milk;  beat  thefe  together  with  a  fpoon  till 
they  become  very  fmooth  and  the  butter  is  all 
melted  in  them ;  take  out  the  mutton  you  laft 
put  into  the  pot,  and  lay  it  on  a  difh  with  the 
mafhed  turneps  round  it  ;  make  the  turnips 
look  fmooth  and  neat  by  drawing  a  knife  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  top  of  them ;  fet  the 
difh  to  keep  hot  over  a  pot  or  fauce-pan  of  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water ;  over  it  put  a  hollow  difh  or  co¬ 
ver  ; 
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ver }  and  over  all  put  a  thick  coarfe  cloth  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air  ;  (fome  palates  like  a  little 
pounded  pepper  to  be  mixed  with  the  malhed 
turnips,  and  others  will  not  admit  of  milk 
or  cream  ;  for  milk  and  cream  only  ierves  to  give 
them  a  whiter  colour,  but  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  the  tafte);  this  done,  begin  to  finilff  the 
broth  in  the  manner  following  ;  fcum  well  off 
the  fat,  peel  and  cut  a  little  onion  fmall,  five 
Angle  fprigs  of  thyme,  ftripped  from  the  fialk, 
and  cut  fmall  ;  put  thefe  in  the  broth  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  few  mary-gold  leaves  ;  let  thefe  boil  in  the 
broth  for  about  four  or  five  minutes  ;  then  put  in 
(being  firft  nicely  picked,  walked  and  grofsly 
chopped)  about  half  a  handful  of  parfley,  which 
muft  boil  in  the  broth  with  the  reft  near  two  mi¬ 
nutes.  Add  lalt  to  your  tafte,  and  the  broth  is 
done.  Pour  the  broth  in  a  foup-dilh,  wherein 
put  toafted  biead.  Cut  it  after  it  is  toafted  into 
little  fquares ;  ferve  it  up  very  hot ;  obferve  that 
the  part  of  the  neck  of  mutton  which  has  the 
craig  is  not  to  be  fent  up,  neither  is  the  carrot, 
the  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  nor  the  cruft  of 
bread. 

Aiter  the  bioth  is  done,  then  the  mutton 
and  turneps  are  ferved  up  to  table  :  this  is  an  ex- 
'Cellent  dilh  in  winter,  coming  off  a  journey,  or 
on  the  road,  and  has  the  advantage,  that  the 
things  this  broth  is  made  of,  may  be  had  almoft 
any  where.  Note,  If  the  broth  runs  Ihort  of 
the  quantity  you  want,  eik  it  up  with  boiling 
water  ;  and,  whenever  any  broth  wants  eiking 
up,  let  it  be  with  hot  water,  which  water  Ihould 
always  boil  feme  time  in  the  broth  before  it  is 
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finiffied  ;  if  you  eik  broth  up  with  dold  water. 
It  will  have  this  bad  effect,  to  make  the  meat 
red  and  hard,  and  the  broth  no  better. 

Broths  en  gras . 

Bn  gras  is  the  oppofite  to  maigre  gras .  En 
gras  fignifies  any  difh  that  is  competed  of  flefh, 
and  maigre  thofe  that  no  kind  of  flefh  goes  in,  as 
fiffi,  roots,  herbs,  fruits,  milk,  &c. 

Stock  broth . 

This  is  a  general  broth,  and  is  fo  called  from 
the  affinity  or  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  the  many 
things  made  in  the  kitchen.  Firft  I  ffiall  (hew 
how  it  is  to  be  made  in  the  mo  ft  delicious  man¬ 
ner  it  will  admit  of,  and  then  conclude  with  the 
moft  frugal  way  of  making  it. 

It  is  with  this  broth  moft  kind  of  foupes,  &c. 
are  made.  Obferve,  that,  after  all  your  meat 
and  other  ingredients  is  in  the  kitchen,  it  will 
take,  from  firft  to  laft,  five  hours  preparing  and 
making.  Suppofe  you  would  make  only  an  En- 
glijh  gallon,  provide  yourfelf  with  4  pounds  of 
beef,  2  pounds  of  mutton,  2  pounds  of  veal, 
half  a  pound  of  lean  well-flavour’d  ham,  one 
old  fowl,  and  one  old  partridge  of  a  high  fumet, 
that  is,  high  flavoured.  Moft  of  the  following 
roots  muft  be  of  a  middle  fize  :  2  carrots,  half  a 
parfnip,  2  leeks,  3  onions,  4  large  French  tur¬ 
nips,  one  large  parfley  root,  8  Angle  fprigs  of 
thyme,  3  heads  of  fellery,  2  blades  of  mace,  9 
white  pepper-corns,  3  cloves,  40  coriander 
feeds,  and  one  large  clove  of  garlic.  It  matters 
not  what  ioint  the  beef  mutton  or  veal  is  cut 
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from,  fuppofing  it  be  frefh,  and  not  fat,  re¬ 
membering  the  lean  of  fat  meat  is  heft.  Begin 
in  this  manner :  blanch  all  the  meat,  except  the 
ham  and  partridge.  The  method  of  blanching 
you  will  find  in  the  rules  for  making  of  broth. 
Put  8  Englifh  quarts  of  cold,  clear,  foft  water 
into  a  clean  well-tinned  pot,  kettle  or  fauce-pan 
that  has  a  cover  ;  the  pot  {liquid  admit  of  room 
to  hold  the  water  and  all  the  ingredients,  and 
fhould  want  about  an  inch  of  being  full  ;  put  in 
the  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  partridge,  and  ham  ;  the 
beef  is  beft  to  be  cut  in  4  equal  pieces,  and  the 
fowl  and  partridge  muft  be  drawn,  finged,  the 
legs  cut  off,  and  truffed  to  boil ;  (the"  method 
of  trailing  or  making  ready  partridges  and  fowls, 
&c.  for  the  kitchen  ufe,  will  be  defcribed  in  the 
receipts  of  the  different  ways  of  dreffing  them) ; 
the  rine  and  outfide  of  the  ham  muft  be  cut  off; 
the  above  mentioned  meats  being  in  the  pot,  Co¬ 
ver  it,  and  fet  it  on  a  clear,  moderate  fire  ;  ob- 
ferve  to  fcum  it  well,  for  which  1  refer  you  to 
the  rules  for  making  of  broth  ;  the  pot  being 
fcummed  dean,  put  in  the  carrots,  French  tur¬ 
nips,  parfnips,  and  the  white  part  of  the  leeks  ; 
let  this  boil  foftly,  clofe  covered,  for  two  hours : 
the  broth  being  done  fo  far,  take  out  the  par- 
inip,  peel  the  onions,  garlic,  parfly-root;  pare 
the  outfide  of  the  parfly-root ;  pick  clean,  and 
wafh  the  fellery ;  double  the  fellery,  and  make 
a  bunch  of  it,  tied  with  packthread.  Obferve, 
in  every  thing  you  tie  with  packthread  which  is 
to  go  in  broth,  to  ufe  as  little  of  it  as  pofiible, 
left  the  packthread  fhould  give  the  broth  an  ill 
tafte  5  let  thefe  be  blanched,  to  take  away  their 
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crudity  or  rawnefs;  put  them  and  the  veal  into 
the  pot ;  thefe  will  keep  the  broth  from  boiling 
a  little  while,  and  will  caufe  a  fcum  to  rife,  and 
muft  be  fcummed  off  diredtly  5  after  this,  put 
in  the  fpice,  garlic  and  thyme  ;  cover  the  pot, 
and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  an  half  longer;  drain 
it  off  for  ufe.  The  broth  made  this  way,  will 
have  a  fine,  clear,  pale,  amber  colour,  and  is 
extraordinary  good  of  itfelf,  and  may  be  ferved 
hot  in  a  bafon,  with  bits  of  cruft  of  a  French 
roll,  being  firft  dried  at  the  fire.  Some  Gentry 
are  lovers  of  the  meat  boiled  down  this  way, 
(boiled  down  is  a  term  we  give  meat  that  is  boil¬ 
ed  extremely  tender),  and  will  have  it  fent  up 
handfomely  in  a  difli  with  the  roots  between 
each  of  them :  when  this  happens,  that  you 
would  ferve  the  meat  to  table  as  well  as  the 
broth,  you  need  not  boil  the  broth  quite  fo  long, 
which  will  make  the  meat  more  eatable  ;  like- 
wife,  in  this  cafe,  thapyou  would  ferve  the  meat 
to  table  as  well  as  the  broth,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  tie  the  fpice,  thyme,  garlic,  and  a  very  fmall 
bit  of  faffron,  in  a  fmall  piece  of  linnen  cloth  ; 
which  cloth,  before  it  is  ufed,  fhould  be  feafon- 
ed ;  which  is  done  by  dipping  the  cloth  into  the 
broth,  and  fqueezing  the  broth  out  again  into 
cold  water  ;  wherein  you  may  give  it  another 
wafh  :  this  will  hinder  its  giving  the  broth  a  bad 
tafte,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  unlefs  you  take 
this  precaution  before  hand ;  the  cloth  fhould 
be  no  larger  than  juft  to  hold  the  ingredients 
mentioned,  and  room  to  tie  with  packthread  : 
the.  cloth  fo  managed,  is  called  a  mignonet , 
which  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  broth,  juft  before 

you 
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you  ftrain  it  off ;  and,  in  the  taking  of  the  mi- 
gnonet  out,  give  it  a  little  fqueeze,  to  caufe  the 
broth  to  flavour  of  what  it  contains  ;  this  broth, 
made  with  the  addition  of  the  faffron,  and  the 
meat  fent  up  as  above  mentioned,  is  worthy  the 
name  of  un  demi  of  that  is  to  fay,  a  half  olio. 

This  broth  made  for  a  ftock  only  (that  is  to 
fay,  only  for  moiftening  of  grevey,  cullis,  foups, 
or  mixing  with  fauces),  is  very  expenfive,  efpe- 
dally  in  London ,  where  every  thing  is  fo  dear : 
but  Gentlemen  in  the  country  may  have  it  at  a 
Very  reafonable  expence. 

Stock  broths  a  more  frugal  way . 

Obferve  every  thing  as  in  the  above  receipt, 
excepting  you  muft  omit  the  fowl,  partridge  and 
ham  ;  inftead  of  the  fowl,  add  two  more  pounds 
of  beef ;  inftead  of  the  partridge,  one  pound  of 
mutton,  and  one  pound  of  veal ;  and,  inftead 
of  the  ham,  add  half  a  pound  of  lean  gammon 
of  bacon  ;  all  the  reft  as  in  the  other  receipt 
above.  The  broth  made  this  way,  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  but  not  fo  fine-flavoured  as  the 
other.  By  obferving  the  foregoing  proportions, 
you  may  leave  out  or  add  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity,  richnefs,  or  expence  you  chufe  to  be  at. 
It  is  a  general  rule  in  cookery,  which  we  all  ap¬ 
prove  of,  to  keep  broth  in  making,  or  meat  a-* 
boiling,  clofe-covered  ;  but  fome  modern  philo- 
fophers  are  againft  it,  and  will  not  admit  of 
broth,  or  any  boiled  meat,  to  be  covered  :  the 
reafon  they  give  is,  that  the  air  fliould  have  its 
free  egrefs  and  regrefs,  to  the  intent  that  the 
pure  flavour  in  the  broth  fhould  not  become  as 

it 
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it  were  fuffocated,  dull  and  heavy ;  and  farther 
they  fay,  the  air  is  the  effential  life  of  the  fpirit, 
and  broths,  or  any  kind  of  boil’d  meats  that  hath 
not  plenty  of  water,  and  the  free  influences  of 
the  air  in  its  preparation,  does  certainly  lofe  its 
natural  colour,  with  the  pure  fmell  and  tafte. 

This  I  have  obferved,  that  broth  not  being 
cover’d  in  making,  keeps  good  confiderabiy 
longer  than  broth  that  is  kept  cover’d  in  the 
time  of  making ;  which  is  an  evident  proof  of 
its  purity.  There  can  only  be  this  faid  againft 
not  covering  broth  in  the  time  of  making,  that 
it  will  not  have  fo  fine  a  reiifh,  by  reafon  all  the 
volatile  and  balfamic  qualities  of  the  meat  eva¬ 
porates  with  the  fteam. 

r 
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Stock-broth  of  a  leg  of  beef 

To  make  this  broth  in  a  very  frugal,  plain, 
and  eafy  manner,  break  the  bone  of  the  leg  of 
beef  in  three  places,  take  out  the  marrow,  and 
wafh  the  leg  of  beef  in  cold  water ;  put  it  in 
a  well  tinned  pot,  with  fomething  more  than  as 
much  again  water,  as  you  chufe  to  have  broth  ; 
fet  this  to  boil  very  fiowly  early  in  the  morning, 
that  you  may  have  it  good  at  dinner  time ;  it 
Ihould  boil  at  leaft  five  hours;  fet  it  on  a  clear  fire, 
and  fcum  it  clean  ;  when  it  has  boiled  about  two 
hours  and  a  half,  put  in  any  roots  you  have  rea¬ 
died  ;  a  little  thyme,  four  cloves,  1 5  black  pep¬ 
per  corns,  and  two  common  fpoonfuls  of  fait  5 
when  it  has  boiled  in  all  five  hours,  drain  it  off 
for  ufe.  Led  any  of  my  readers  fhould  not 
know  the  common  broth  roots,  here  follows  a 
lift  of  them  alh 


Roots 
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Roots  proper  for  broth . 

Turnips,  carrots,  parfnips,  parfley-roots,  o- 
nions,  leeks,  fellery  and  thyme.  The  ufual 
fpices  for  broths  are  cloves,  mace  and  pepper.  I 
would  not  have  you  perplex  or  hinder  yourfelf 
from  making  of  this,  or  any  other  broth;  for  you 
may  perhaps  be  in  a  place  where  the  half  of 
thefe  cannot  be  had;  fo  juft  ufe  what  comes 
readieft  to  you  ;  and  if  you  take  care  to  fcum  the 
broth  well,  and  let  it  boil  flowly,  the  whole  five 
hours,  you  will  have  a  fine  clear  amber  colour¬ 


ed  broth,  and  might  be  made  ufe  even  if  there 
were  no  fpice,  herbs  or  roots  in  it.  Stock-broth, 
among  us  cooks,  is  fometimes  called  mitonage, 
which  means  foaking  broth,  by  reafon  that  it 
is  ufed  tor  foaking  of  bread  for  foupes.  The 
preient  French  king  has  been  forbid  of  his  phy- 
ficians  from  eating  any  bread  mitoned  (which 
means  foaked  or  fimmered)  in  his  foupe  or  broth, 
as  being  very  pernicious  to  health,  clogging  and 
loading  the  ftomach  ;  but  for  all  its  bad  quali¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  health,  bread  mitoned  in 
broths  or  foupes,  is  eat  by  moft  foreigners,  and 
numbers  of  people  in  England ;  for  bread  done 
this  way  in  foupes  is  moft  fmooth  and  delicious 
to  the  tafte. 

Suppofe  you  would  ferve  the  pure  clear  broth 
alone  to  table,  and  would  have  the  bread  foaked 
or  mitoned  in  it,  do  it  in  the  following  manner. 


To  mitone  bread  for  broths  or  foupes . 

Take  of  upper  cruft  of  a  French  roll  rafp’d,  or 
a  brick  not  rafp’d  ;  of  this  take  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  the  quantity  of  broth  you  have  to 
ferve  to  table  ;  cut  the  crumb  all  out,  and  fet  it 
to  dry  gradually  before  a  fire  for  an  hour  ;  after 
this  put  it  in  a  fmall  ftew-pan,  the  crummy  fide 
upwards ;  put  on  it  as  much  broth  as  will  make 
it  fwim  5  cover,  and  fet  it  on  a  gentle  clear  fire; 
after  a  little  time,  take  of  the  cover,  and  if  it  is 
foaked  up  in  the  bread,  and  likely  to  flick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ftew-pan,  in  fuch  cafe  repleniih 
it  with  as  much  broth  as  you  put  in  at  firft ; 
cover  it,  and  let  it  fimmer  gently  till  the  bread 
Hicks  to  the  bottom,  without  the  leaf!  fign  of 
burning ;  put  the  broth  in  what  you  intend  it 
lliould  go  up  in ;  and  then,  with  a  fmall  fcum- 
mer,  take  out  the  bread  without  breaking,  and 
put  it  into  the  broth,  and  ferve  away  as  hot  as 
you  can.  There  is  another  way  to  mi  tone  bread 
for  broth  better  than  the  above ;  but  has 
this  inconveniency,  that  the  bafon  or  difh  you 
intend  the  broth  fhould  be  ferved  in,  muft  not 
he  china,  delf  nor  any  kind  of  earthen  ware,  by 
reafon  the  bread  muft  he  mitoned  in  the  difh  the 
broth  is  feiVd  in ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  dange¬ 
rous  to  ufe  china  or  the  like;  for  the  fire  would 
certainly  make  it  fnap  :  the  reafon  why  doing  it 
in  the  difh  is  beft,  becaufe  when  it  is  done  in  a 
ftew-pan,  the  beft  of  it  is  left  flicking  to  the 
bottom ;  whereas  when  the  broth  is  poured  on 
the  bread  in  the  difh,  it  loofens  that  which  flicks 
to  the  bottom ;  by  which  means  it  gives  a  fine 
flavour  to  the  foupe  and  comes  eafy  up  with  a 
fpoon ;  for  which  the  difh  fhould  be  filver,  and 
kept  covered  the  time  the  bread  is  doing. 


A 
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A  broth  of  beef  \  &c. 

This  broth  is  in  much  repute  in  France ,  and 
is  ufed  among  numbers  of  the  Nobility  there 
for  breakfaft  inftead  of  tea,  and  is  thought  to  be 
a  much  wholfomer  breakfaft.  The  following 
proportions  will  make  a  pint  and  half  Englifh, 
which  will  ferve  two  people.  I  would  chufe 
my  reader  fhould  remember,  that,  through  the 
whole  work,  the  weights  and  meafures  are 
Englifh .  Firft,  you  (hall  be  inform’d  what  u~ 
tenftls  and  ingredients  is  proper  to  make  this  nice 
broth  with ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  making  of 
it.  In  the  firft  place,  you  muft  have  a  fauce- 
pan,-  and  cover,  which  in  Scotland  is  called  a 
goblet-pan ;  and  what  the  Englifh  calls  a  ftew- 
pan,  they  name  it  fauce-pan.  The  above  Is 
meant,  that  my  readers  in  Scotland  may  remem¬ 
ber  this  diftindtion.  Befides  the  fauce-pan  and 
cover,  which  fhould  hold  two  quarts,  of  water, 
after  the  meat  is  put  therein  :  you  muft  have  a 
common  pewter  or  filver  fpoon  to  fcutn  it  with¬ 
al,  and  a  wooden  ipoon  with  a  longifh  handle  5 
they  are  very  common  in  kitchens,  and  much  In 
the  fhape  of  a  ladle,  only  not  fo  large,  and  the 
bowl  of  it  is  very  fhallow ;  a  fmall  lawn  fieve  5 
a  imall  marble  mortar,  and  wooden  peftil ;  a 
pewter  foupe-difh  or  clean  earthen  pan  to  ftrain 
it  in;  one  pound  of  good  well  fed  beef,  cut  from 
the  lean  part  of  a  buttock,  all  in  one  piece  ;  a 
craig  of  mutton  and  veal,  of  a  pound  each  ;  one 
middle-fiz’d  chicken,  one  fmall  blade  of  mace, 
and  a  French  roll ;  with  a  knife  pare  off  the  fat 
from  the  craig  of  mutton  (after  which  it  fhould 
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weigh  a  pound);  wafti  them  all  in  cold  water  % 
put  them  all  in  the  fauce-pan,  and  then  meafure 
two  quarts  of  clear,  cold,  foft  water,  and  put  it 
in  the  fauce-pan;  cover,  and  fet  it  on  a  clear  fire 
of  a  moderate  heat ;  take  care  to  (cum  it  well  * 
then  put  in  the  mace.  Obferve  the  pot  or  fauce- 
pan  fhould  be  fuited  to  the  quantity  of  meat  you 
have ;  for  was  one  to  make  a  little  broth  in  a  great 
pot,  it  would  not  be  fo  good,  as  if  it  was  made  in 
one  fizable  to  the  meat ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the 
meat  and  water  is  in  the  fauce-pan,  it  fhould 
want  but  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  being 
quite  full;  after  it  is  well  fcummed  and  has 
boiled  flowly  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  minutes, 
take  out  the  chicken,  and  pick  all  the  white 
flefh  from  the  bread:  bones,  and  pound  it  as  fine 
as  pafte  in  the  mortar ;  put  in  a  very  little  broth 
in  pounding ;  put  a  clean  cloth,  or  a  (beet  of 
paper,  over  the  mortar  to  keep  it  white  and  free 
from  any  drift  or  dirt  ;  let  it  remain  in  the  mor¬ 
tar  till  you  are  ready  to  ufe  it ;  the  broth  mu  ft 
boil  in  all  two  hours;  examine  it,  whether  there 
be  a  pint  and  half  of  it  left ;  if  you  think  there 
is  not  fo  much,  put  in  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  do ;  and  let  it  boil  five  or  fix  minutes, 
(there  is  no  exadt  certainty  for  broth’s  boiling  a- 
ny  particular  time,  and  according  to  that  time 
there  fhall  remain  fo  much  broth,  becaufe  you 
cannot  keep  it  boiling  in  one  exadt  motion  for  a 
long  time  together).  If  when  you  are  a  going 
to  ftrain  it  off,  you  find  too  much  broth  left,  let 
it  boil  till  there  remains  only  the  quantity  you 
would  have ;  the  broth  being  ready,,  and  as 
clear  as  rock  water,  free  from  fat  fwimming  on 

the 
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the  top  of  it,  in  being  ftrained  off,  put  in  the 
crumb  of  a  common  fiz’d  French  roll,  and  let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes ;  mix  it  with  the  pounded 
chicken,  fo  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  in¬ 
to  each  other  ;  this  done,  ftrain  the  broth  thro9 
a  lawn  fieve  into  the  mortar,  and  with  a  fpoon 
mix  it  well  with  the  pounded  chicken  5  put  in 
three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  fait,  clean  the  lawn  fieve, 
and  ftrain  the  broth  once  more  through  it  into 
any  clean  thing  that  will  hold  it ;  what  remains 
in  the  fieve,  you  mu  ft  rub  dire&ly  through  with 
the  back  of  the  wooden  fpoon  ;  if  you  find  the 
pounded  chicken  turn  dry,  and  does  not  pafs  ea- 
fy  through  the  fieve,  in  fuch  cafe,  put  in  a 
fpoonful  more  broth,  which  will  foften  it,  and 
make  it  work  through  the  eafier  :  having  got  all 
that  will  pafs  through  the  fieve,  fcrape  off  what 
of  the  pounded  chicken  flicks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fieve  ;  ■  put  the  fieve  away,  and  mix  the 
broth  well  by  ftirring  of  it :  tafte  it,  and  fet  it 
on  a  clear  fire  to  heat,  but  not  boil  ;  (if  ever  it 
boils  after  it  is  finifhed  it  is  fpoiled)  ;  ferve  it  up 
in  two  bafons,  wherein  put  a  very  few  little  pie¬ 
ces  of  the  upper  cruft  of  a  F?~ench  roll  5  the  cruft 
of  the  French  roll  fhould  be  about  the  fize  of  a 
fixpence  ;  you  may  cut  them  out  with  an  apple- 
corer,  which  will  make  the  broth  have  a  neat 
look.  This  kind  of  broth  does  not  keep  well, 
and  fhould  be  ufed  the  fame  day  it  is  made. 
You  may  make  any  quantity  of  this  broth,  by 
obferving  the  above  proportions ;  but  it  you 
make  a  very  fmall  quantity  for  a  fick  perfoa 
whofe  tafte  is  very  nice,  and  as  the  broth  does 
not  keep  well,  you  may  make  it  with  half  a 
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large  chicken ;  obferving  the  reft  in  proportion. 
If  you  make  fuch  a  fmall  quantity  as  this,  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  all  the  utenfils  are  in 
conftant  ufe  every  day,  otherwife  it  will  give  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  of  broth  a  bad  tafte,  perceptible 
to  any  palate,  but  more  fo  to  any  one  that  is  re¬ 
covering  from  ficknefs :  to  avert  this  inconve- 
niency,  after  the  fieve,  mortar  and  peftil  are  well 
cleaned  and  dry,  you  muft  do  what  we  call  fea- 
foning ;  which  is  done  thus :  Take  a  fpoonful  of 
hot  broth,  and  put  it  into  the  mortar  3  with  the 
broth  in  the  mortar,  wet  the  corner  of  a  clean 
cloth,  and  rub  the  fieve  all  over  with  it ;  and 
dry  up  what  remains  in  the  mortar  with  a  clean 
cloth,  by  rubbing  it  all  over  the  infide  of  the 
mortar  5  when  the  fieve  and  mortar  is  thus  done, 
fling  a  cloth  over  them  both,  till  you  want  to 
make  ufe  of  them  $  the  cloth  will  hinder  any 
duft  or  blacks  falling  into  them,  which  often 
happens  in  kitchens,  from  the  fmoak  or  duft 
proceeding  from  ftirring  of  fires,  &c, 

A  rule  for  feafoning  all  kinds  of  kitchen  utenfils . 

When  they  come  firft  out  of  the  fhops,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  copper,  brafs,  pewter,  china,  earthen 
ware,  01  wood,  put  any  of  thefe  into  a  pot  of 
cold  water,  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of  bran  ; 
let  them  boil  flowly  for  half  amhour  •  then  take 
them  out,  and  let  them  be  rinfed  in  cold  water  ; 
let  them  to  dry,  and  when  dry,  they  are  fit  for  ufe, 

A  Scots  dif  called  green  broth . 

Tiiis  broth  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  thejngredients  whereof  it  is,  or  may  be 

compofed. 
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compofed,  being  always  to  be  had.  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  very  frugal,  wholfome,  good  difh,  and,  I 
dare  fay,  will  pleafe  many  Englijh  palates.  The 
beft  joint  of  meat  I  know  to  make  this  broth,  is 
a  powdered  round  of  beef.  When  I  fpeak  of 
powdered  beef,  I  would  be  underftood,  that  it 
fhould  be  but  a  little  falted.  A  round  of  beef 
for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  falted  in  winter  fix 
days,  and  in  fummer  four  days.  I  fhall  fuppofe 
the  round  of  beef  to  weigh  20  pounds,  which 
is  reckoned  but  a  fmall  round  in  England  ;  wafh 
the  beef  in  cold  water  ;  tie  the  beef  with  pack¬ 
thread  round  the  outfide  of  it,  to  make  it  appear 
tight  and  fnug,  and  to  keep  it  the  better  toge¬ 
ther  ;  take  a  pot  large  enough  at  bottom  to 
hold  the  beef  flat-ways,  fnug  and  round  ;  put  in 
as  much  clear,  foft,  cold  water,  as  will  cover  the 
beef  about  fix  inches  deep ;  fet  this  on  a  clear 
fire,  and  fcum  it  well.  There  are  two  things 
that  hinder  me  from  giving  you  the  exacfl:  time  it 
fhould  boil  :  the  greateft  is  the  age  of  the  ox 
which  it  was  cut  from  :  the  next  is  the  manner 
it  is  cut,  thick  or  thin  5  for  a  round  of  beef  of 
20 pounds  cut  from  a  fmall  ox,  will  be  very  thick, 
and  take  a  long  while  boiling  j  but  if  a  round  of 
beef  of  20  pounds  weight  is  cut  from  a  very 
large  ox,  it  will  be  very  thin,  and  require  but 
little  boiling;  but,  to  keep  to  the  middle  way,  I 
think  the  beef  mud  be  old,  if  it  is  not  boiled  e- 
nough  for  common  palates  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  d  his,  if  the  beef  is  very  young,  would 
be  too  much  for  fome  palates.  But  I  fhall  fup¬ 
pofe  it  to  take  the  above  time ;  having  obferved 

what 
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what  time  the  pot  began  firft  to  boil,  begin  and 
prepare  the  herbs,  &c.  for  the  green  broth.  Firft 
take  12  good  turnips,  (turnips  that  have  a  red 
ring  on  the  top  of  them  are  generally  the  beft)  ; 
pare  them,  and  put  them,  with  one  large  carrot, 
to  boil  with  the  beef:  when  the  turnips  are 
boiled  enough,  which  you  will  know  by  their 
being  tender,  (there  can  be  no  rule  given  how 
long  turnips  ftiould  boil,  for  fome  will  be  better 
done  in  one  hour,  than  others  in  three  hours), 
take  the  turnips  out,  and  fqueeze  out  their  wa¬ 
ter  between  two  plates  or  trenchers  ;  the  liquor 
that  comes  from  them  by  fqueezing,  put  in  the 
pot  5  mafh  the  turnips,  and  keep  them  hot  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  to  be  ready  to  put  round  the  beef. 
The  method  for  mafhing  of  turnips  you  will  find 
in  page  62.  The  greens  for  the  broth  are  thefe, 
turnip,  fellery,  and  leek  tops,  fpinnage,  beet- 
leaves,  green  kail,  and  green  favoys.  Have  a 
tub  of  clean  water ;  take  6  green  turnip  tops, 
pick  off  all  the  tender  and  beft  leaves,  with  the 
middle  of  the  turnip  tops  ;  put  them  into  the  tub 
pf  water,  with  the  green  leaves  of  4  heads  of  fel¬ 
lery,  and  the  infide  tender  green  part  of  one 
middle-fized  leek  5  likewife  put  into  the  tub 
a  fieve  three  parts  full  of  beet  leaves ;  one  fieve 
full  of  the  tender  leaves  of  green  kail,  two  fmall 
green  favoys ;  cut  out  the  core  or  hard  in  the 
middle  of  the  two  favoys ;  put  them  in  the  tub 
with  the  reft ;  let  all  thefe  be  well  wafhed  in 
two  or  three  different  waters ,  put  them  in  fieves, 
or  a  large  cullinder,  to  drain  5  after  they  are  well 
drained,  chop  them  with  a  mincing-knife  as 
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fmall  as  poffible *  mix  with  the  greens  fo  chop¬ 
ped  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour ;  and, 
when  the  beef  has  boiled  two  hours,  put  the 
herbs,  being  well  mixed  with  the  flour,  into  the 
pot  with  the  beef  ;  you  muft  allow  for  the  time 
it  keeps  the  pot  from  boiling.  Juft  before  the 
herbs  are  put  in  the  pot,  all  the  fat  fhould  be 
fcummed  off  the  top  of  your  broth  ;  when  the 
minute  herbs  are  in,  ftir  them  well  about,  to 
mix  the  better  with  the  broth,  and  to  hinder 
the  flour  from  being  in  lumps ;  put  on  the  co¬ 
ver,  and  let  it  boil  flowly. 

This  done,  make  a  little  water  boil  in  a  fauce- 
pan,  and  put  in  a  fieve  full  of  fpinnage  with  a 
little  fait ;  when  the  fpinnage  is  boiled  tender, 
(which  it  will  do  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour),  take 
it  out  into  a  cullinder  or  fieve  to  drain  ;  let  a 
cock  of  cold  water  run  on  the  fpinnage  for  half 
a  minute,  which  will  clear  it  from  any  gravel 
or  fand  that  may  happen  to  be  in  it ;  take  it  out 
of  the  fieve  or  cullinder,  and  fqueeze  the  water 
out ;  chop  half  of  the  fpinnage  as  fine  as  poffi- 
ble  to  be  ready  to  mix,  and  give  a  green  colour 
to  the  broth  ;  the  other  half  of  the  boiled  fpin¬ 
nage  may  ferve  to  go  round  the  beef,  for  which 
you  muft  have,  towards  the  finiftiing  of  the 
broth,  a  little  hot  water  to  heat  them  withah 
When  the  broth  has  boiled  its  appointed  time, 
with  a  beef  fork  take  out  the  beef,  and  diredtly 
put  it  in  a  large  pot  of  hot  water,  which  will 
cleanfe  it  from  all  the  herbs  that  may  ftick  on 
the  outfide  of  the  beef,  and  will  caufe  it  to  look 
as  tho’  it  had  only  common  boiling  in  plain  wa¬ 
ter  j  while  the  round  of  beef  is  thus  fteeping  in 
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hot  water,  flop  the  broth  pot  and  fcum  well  off 
the  fat ;  after  this  is  done,  put  in  the  chopped 
fpinnage,  and  let  it  boil  a  minute  or  fo  •  take  a 
ladle  in  one  hand,  and  a  plate  in  the  other,  fill 
the  foup-difh  with  the  broth,  holding  the  plate 
always  under  the  ladle  for  fear  of  any  fpilling  on 
the  edge  or  rim  of  the  difli ;  (for  nothing  looks 
more  difguftful  than  to  fee  the  rims  of  difhes  all 
fmeared  and  fpoiled),  put  in  the  foup-difh  a  few 
bits  of  bread,  cut  in  little  fquares,  and  ferve 
the  broth  away  as  faft  as  poffible ;  then  take  out 
the  beef,  and  put  it  in  its  difh,  with  the  carrot 
fliced  round  the  difh,  the  turnips,  fpinnage,  and  a- 
ny  other  kind  of  roots  or  greens  you  pleafe,  fome 
melted  butter  in  a  fauce-boat,  and  ferve  away. 

Note,  It  is  genteeler  to  fend  the  roots  and 
greens  in  a  fmall  difh  by  themfelves.  If  the 
broth  is  rightly  managed,  it  will  have  a  greenifh 
caff,  and  be  as  thick  as  cream.  This  broth 
fhould  be  ufed  the  fame  day  it  is  made  ;  it  will 
not  keep  good  above  a  day  in  winter.  You 
need  not  hinder  yourfelf  from  making  this  broth 
becaufe  you  have  not  every  particular  ingredient 
here  mentioned ;  for  it  may  be  made  very  good 
with  the  one  half  of  them  :  and,  as  to  the 
meat  you  make  ufe  of,  any  joint  or  piece  about 
the  ox  you  like  belt ;  and,  according  to  the 
weight  of  it,  you  muft  proportion  every  thing 
elfe. 

* 

Dads  and  blads. 

The  above  words  are  old  Scots,  and  not  eafy 
to  be  explained.  This  broth  is  made  befl:  with 
a  powdered  round  of  beef.  Obferve,  in  this, 

as 
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as  in  the  above  receipt,  as  to  weight,  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  time  of  boiling.  When  it  is 
well-fcummed,  put  in  near  an  Englijh  pint  of 
pearl-barley,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  beft  yellow 
flit-peafe ;  both  the  peafe  and  the  barley  fhould 
be  put  to  foak  in  plenty  of  lake- warm  water  the 
over  night  5  drain  the  water  from  them  before 
they  are  put  in  the  pot  ;  with  thefe  put  in  12 
pared  turnips  and  one  large  carrot  ;  cover  the 
pot,  and  let  it  boil  foftly;  when  the  turnips  are 
boiled  tender,  take  them  out  and  mafh  them  as 
in  the  above  receipt.  An  hour  and  an  half  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  or  the  appointed  time  the  beef  is  to 
be  enough,  put  in  near  three  common  fized 
kitchen-fieves  full  of  picked,  wafhed  and  drain¬ 
ed  green  kail,  and  green  favoys  of  equal  quan¬ 
tity  ;  thefe,  before  they  go  in  the  pot,  fhould 
be  very  grofsly  chopped ;  but,  before  you  put 
in  thefe  greens,  fcum  well  off  the  fat ;  cover  the 
pot,  and  let  all  boil  its  appointed  time,  and  the 
broth  is  finifhed.  As  to  the  round  of  beef,  you 
muff  order  it  as  in  the  above  receipt  ;  ferve  this 

broth  up  hot,  and  put  no  bread  in  it.  This  broth 
will  not  keep, 

Scots  kaiL 

This  broth  is  made  much  like  the  above  two. 
After  it  is  fcummed,  put  in  foaked  pearl-barley 
and  roots  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat  or 
broth  you  intend  to  make  ;  about  an  hour  and 
an  half  before  dinner  time,  put  in  green  kail,  fa¬ 
voys,  cabbage,  all  or  either  of  thefe  with  an  onion 
or  a  leek,  all  chopped  final! ;  put  thefe  in  the 
fcuQth,  and  let  them  boil  an  hour  and  an  half; 

ferve 
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ferve  it  up  without  bread ;  you  may  add,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  turnip,  and  nettle 
tops,  beet  leaves,  and  green  peafe. 

Broth  of  beef,  &c.  (au  bain  Marie). 

The  literal  meaning  of  bain  Marie,  is  Mary’s 
bath,  but  the  beft  defcription  is  the  receipt. 
This  broth  is  often  made  for  fickly  people,  by 
reafon  of  its  many  good  qualities ;  for  it  forti¬ 
fies  the  ftomach,  reftores  health,  and  nourifhes 
much.  I  fhall  firft  Ihew  the  richeft  and  beft 
method  of  making  of  this  broth,  and  conclude 
with  a  few  obfervations  on  a  more  frugal  way. 
Take  3  pounds  of  the  lean  part  of  a  round  of 
beef  all  in  one  piece ;  the  fame  from  a  fillet  of 
veal,  and  from  a  leg  of  mutton ;  all  thefe  fhould 
weigh  9  pounds  when  they  are  trimmed  from 
the  fat ;  the  beef,  mutton  and  veal  muft  be 
blanched ;  take  a  well  fed  capon,  cut  off  his 
legs ;  draw,  lkin,  and  pick  all  the  fat  from 
him ;  draw  and  finge  an  old  partridge,  and  cut 
off  the  legs ;  when  I  fay  cut  off  the  legs,  I 
mean  the  legs  cut  off  from  the  knee;  being  thus 
forward,  take  a  jugging  pot,  or  a  deep  well- 
glazed  earthen  pan  and  cover  large  enough  to 
hold  the  meat  and  three  pints  of  water.  Jug¬ 
ging  pots  are  fold  at  the  pewterer  s  and  brafiers ; 
fome  families  have  them  of  pewter,  and  others 
of  copper ;  they  are  made  weighty  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  that  they  may  keep  fteady  in  the  water, 
and  have  2  covers  belonging  to  them ;  the  in- 
fide  one  is  cork  covered  with  block-tin  or  pew¬ 
ter. 

[To  be  continued b\ 
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A  Jhort  Treatife  on  the  Manage 
ment  of  a  Dairy. 

THE  nioft  material  part  in  the  managing  of 
a  dairy,  is  cleanlinefs.  & 

.  The  cows  fhould  be  milked  at  one  ftated 
time  j  for  they,  by  cuftorn,  will  expedt  it,  tho’ 
you  negledt,  which  will  tend  much  to  their  de¬ 
triment  ;  the  hours  and  times  moft  approved, 
and  commonly  ufed  for  milking,  are  the  Spring 
and  Summer  time,  between  five  and  fix  in  the 
morning,  and  between  fix  and  feven  in  the 
evening ;  and,  in  the  Winter,  between  feven 
and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  between  four 
and  five  in  the  evening.  Some  Summer  feafons, 
when  there  is  flufh  of  grafs,  they  will  require 
to  be  milked  three  times  a-day,  beginning  in 
May,  and  ending  in  September.  Before  a  cow  is 
milked,  wafh  her  teats  with  cold  water  ;  and 
next,  your  hands:  it  is  a  cuftomary  thing  in 
milking  to  wet  the  cow’s  teats  every  now°and 
tnen  with  milk,  to  caufe  (as  they  pretend)  the 
cow  to  milk  the  eafier ;  which  is  very  falfe  •  for 
it  is  nothing  but  cuftorn  makes  them  think  fo •  . 
and  tne  beft  way  is  to  ufe  yourfelf  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  never  to  wet  the  paps,  or  teats  ar~ 
ter  you  have  firft  walked  them  with  cold  wa, 

T  ter, 
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ter,  which  will  caufe  the  milk  to  be  much  Tweet¬ 
er  ;  in  the  other  way  of  milking,  there  will  fall 
drops  of  milk  into  the  pale,  which,  if  tailed 
by  itfelf,  you  would  never  milk  that  way  any 
more ;  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  thofe  who 
milk  the  cows  fhould  ftroak  them  well,  and, 
in  the  Summer  time,  fave  thofe  ftroakings  by 
themfelves,  to  put  in  yourmorning’s-milkcheefe: 
the  ftroakings  of  a  cow  is  the  richeft  part  of 
her  milk,  and  is  a  little  quantity  of  the  laft  of 
the  milking ;  after  the  milk  is  brought  home, 
it  is  drained  through  a  fine  lawn-fieve,  into  (hal¬ 
low,  broad,  glazed,  earthen  pans,  which  are  by 
much  the  beft  and  fweeteft  for  keeping  of  milk ; 
they  fhould  be  fcalded  as  foon  as  emptied,  and 
fet  out  in  the  air  to  dry;  in  Summer  there 
fhould  never  be  feen  any  milk  in  a  dairy  above 
a  day  old  ;  keep  the  cream  you  fcum  off  in  a 
large,  deep,  earthen  pan ;  and  more  of  thefe 
fort  of  pans  you  fhould  have  ;  for,  in  Summer, 
the  cream  muft  be  flnfted  twice  a-day ;  and,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  the  cream  fhould  be  ftirred; 
it  js  beft  to  make  two  fcummings  of  the  milk  in 
this  manner  ;  the  evening’s  milk  fcum  early  in 
the  morning  and  again  at  noon,  and  fo  on  with 
the  reft  5  for,  if  you  leave  the  evening’s  milk  to 
the  next  evening,  and  fo  make  but  one  feu  ai¬ 
ming  of  it,  the  cream  will  not  be  fo  fweet. 
Thonewer  the  cream  is  before  you  churn,  the 
richer  and  better  the  butter  will  be  :  as  foon  as 
the  butter  is  come  in  the  churn,  pour  off  the 
butter-mil  k,  wain  the  butter  with  clear,  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  beat  the  water  out  of  the  butter  till  it  comes 

out 
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out  quite  clear,  and  not  white  3  then  put  in  fait 
to  your  tafte,  and  beat  and  work  it  up  diretftly 
into  what  form  you  pleafe  ;  never  touch  it  with 
your  hands,  (as  fome  bad  houfe-wives  do),  the 
heat  of  which  caufes  the  butter  to  be  gauled,  a 
term  which  fignifies  over-heated,  or  ffrony  '  of 
a  bad  flavour. 

A  dairy  that  is  fo  lucky  as  to  have  a  cow  or 
two  calves  in  the  Winter,  v/ill  much  preferve 
the  Summer-flavour  in  the  butter :  the  belt 
month  to  begin  to  fait  butter  for  keeping,  is  in 
May. 

The  beft  method  for  falting  butter  to  keep  exceedihg 

good  all  the  Winter. 

_  Mayi  as  I  faid  before,  is  the  beft  month  to  be¬ 
gin;  the  butter  you  intend  for  keeping  fhould  be 
put  up  the  fame  day  it  is  churned  ;  it  fhould  be 
very  little  more  falted  than  what  common  frefh 
butter  is ;  fprinkle  a  little  fait  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  or  pan ;  lay  a  layer  of  butter  full  five 
inches  thick,  on  which  fprinkle  a  little  fait,  and 
then  another  layer,  and  fo  on  till  it  is  full ;  ’  take 
great  care  to  fqueeze  it  down  clofe,  that  no  hol¬ 
low  places  may  be  in  it,  which  would  let  in  the 
air,  and  fpoil  the  butter ;  you  may  roll  a  round 
lump  of  quite  frefh  butter,  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  calk,  with  the  layers  fas  above  1 

over  it;  and,  in  the 
Winter  time,  when  you  come  to  the  middle  of 
tne  barrel,  tub,  or  pan,  you  (hall  have  a  piece 

01  quite  frefh  butter,  with  the  true  Mzy- flavour 
pre.ferved  in  it. 
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As  to  cheefe,  the  greateft  property  in  them 
is,  to  have  a  rich  tafte,  and  be  tender ;  which 
laft  is  owing  to  the  care  in  preffing  of  it ;  for 
cheefe  require  very  little  preffing,  and  the  curd 
fhould  be  put  in  the  cheefe  form  in  large  fleaks, 
and  not  in  crumbles ;  the  beft  cheefe  that  is 
made,  is  not  preffed  at  all,  which  is  that  fort 
we  call  cabbage-net-cheefe. 

To  make  a  cabbage -net -cheefe. 

A  cabbage-net-cheefe  is  made  of  new  milk 
and  ftroakings  together ;  according  to  the  fize 
you  would  have  the  cheefe,  fo  take  milk,  and 
put  in  as  much  runnet  as  will  turn  the  milk  in¬ 
to  a  foft  curd  ;  hang  a  coarfe  cloth  by  the  four 
corners,  not  a  great  diftance  from  each  other; 
flip  in  the  curd,  and,  now  and  then,  fprinkle 
a  little  fait  between  each  layer  of  curd ;  let  it 
hang  till  it  is  dry,  and  done  driping,  then  take 
it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry*  cool 
place  for  a  twelve-month,  and  it  will,be  a  fine 
cheefe :  when  cheefe  is  over-preffed,  it  eats 
hard,  dry,  and  tough  ;  for,  by  obfervation,  I 
have  found,  that,  after  the  whey  has  run  from 
the  curd,  of  its  proper  colour,  there  runs  from 
the  curd  a  white,  creamy  fubftance  which  fhould 
be  preferved  in  the  curd,  and  is  the  very  means 
of  making  a  cheefe  eat  mellow,  and  rich  to  th@ 
tafte* 

To  make  a  runnet-bag . 

Let  the  calf  fuck  his  fill,  a  little  before  he  is 
killed  ;  •  then  take  the  bag  out  of  the  calf ;  it  lies 
above  the  paunch,  near  the  heart ;  take  out  the 

curd. 
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curd,  and  fcour  the  bag  very  clean  with  fait* 
and  wafh  it  well  in  two  or  three  cold  waters* 
and  let  it  lie  twelve  hours  covered  with  fait. 
This  done,  pick  all  the  hairs  and  dirt  out  of  the 
curd  5  wafh  it  with  new  milk  ;  rub  the  infide 
of  the  bag  with  a  little  fait,  and  break  the  curd 
into  little  bits  ;  put  the  curd  in  the  bag  with  a 
little  fait  3  fkewer  it  up,  and  rub  the  outfide  of 
the  bag  with  fait ;  prick  it  in  feveral  places,  and 
hang  it  in  the  fide  of  a  chimney  to  dry  gradual¬ 
ly  3  when  it  is  very  dry,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

»  -  ■  ■  s  ’  .  t  -  *  Y  jr  T  *  ■  ^ 
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To  make  r linnet. 

Boil  three  Englijh  quarts  of  water,  with  near 
a  handful  of  fait  ;  put  it  into  a  pan,  and,  when 
it  is  cold,  put  in  the  bag  ;  cover  it,  and  let  it 
foak  for  ten  days ;  at  the  eighth  day  you  may 
try  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ftrong  enough ; 
bottle  the  runnet  off,  and  put  more  pickle  to  the 
bag,  to  make  more  runnet ;  if  there  is  but  a 
little  runnet  wanted,  cut  a  piece  from  the  bag, 
and  ufe  it  with  a  little  pickle,  as  above  mention¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  common  and  ufual  way  of  ma¬ 
king  runnet. 

Directions  for  the  making  of  a  dairy , 

A  dairy  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  warm 
in  Winter,  and  cold  in  Summer,  having  two  or 
three  hair-cloth,  or  fmall  wiry  windows,  to  let 
in  the  air,  and  hinder  the  flies  from  coming  into 
the  dairy  ;  and  thefe,  in  the  Winter  time,  fhould 
have  wooden  fhutters,  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
and,  in  frofly  weather,  there  fhould  be  a  clear 
fire  kept  in  a  dairy ;  otherways  the  milk  would 

freeze, 
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freeze,  and  no  butter  could  be  made.  Moft  of 
our  Noblemens  dairies  in  England ,  is  the  plea- 
fanteft  and  cleaned:  place  in  the  whole  houfe ; 
the  walls  are  all  covered  with  beautiful  Dutch 
tiles ;  the  fhelves  are  as  white  as  fnow,  and  the 
floor  as  red  as  a  cherry :  Dutch  tiles  are  ufed* 
by  reafon  nothing  will  hang  on  them ;  but  on 
a  wall,  there  is  continually  fomething  or  other 
gathering,  and  falling  into  the  milk;  a  nice 
dairy,  if  kept  clean  has  one  of  the  moft  pleafing 
fragrant  fmells  of  any  one  thing  befides,  and 
the  bell  Nobleman  in  England  does  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  eat  curds  and  cream  in  fuch  a 
dairy  as  above  pictured* 


Broth 
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Broth  of  beef,  &c.  (au  bain  Marie). 

The  cork  by  fwelling,  hinders  the  wa  t  e 
from  getting  into  the  pot,  which,  if  it  did,  it 
would  entirely  fpoil  the  broth ;  you  muft  take 
care  to  fcald  it  well  in  feveral  waters ;  if  you  ufe 
an  earthen  pan,  put  it  into  cold  water  and  bran* 
and  let  it  boil  flowly  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  into  cold  water,  and  when  it 
is  thoroughly  cold,  put  in  all  the  butcher’s  meat 
and  poultry,  with  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and 
one  onion  ftuck  with  three  cloves,  and  three 
common  tea  fpoonfuls  of  fait  ;  obferve,  the  pan, 
when  all  the  meat  and  water  is  in,  fhould  be 
near  full ;  put  the  cover  on,  and,  round  the  edge, 
put  a  rim  of  courfe  pafte  (made  with  hot  water 
and  flour)  ftuck  on  with  a  beaten  egg 5  daub 
the  outfide  of  the  pafte  with  beaten  egg,  and 
tie  coarfe  paper  round  with  packthread,  to  keep 
it  tight ;  have  ready  a  large  kettle  of  boiling 
water ;  put  it  in  the  kettle  fo  as  to  be  covered 
with  water,  and  ftand  upright;  put  a  weight  on 
the  top  to  keep  it  fteady ;  it  muft  by  no  means 
turn  over,  nor  alter  its  pofition  ;  let  the  kettle 
boil  flowly  for  five  hours,  filling  the  kettle  up  as 
it  waftes,  with  boiling  water ;  the  time  being 
expired,  take  out  the  pan  ;  oft  with  the  cover, 
and  ftrain  the  broth  through  a  fine  fieve ;  let 
the  broth  ftand  a  little  to  fettle  ;  then  carefully 
take  off  all  the  fat  which  will  fwim  on  the  top ; 
if  any  little  eyes  of  fat  remain  fwimming  on  the 

broth. 
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broth,  take  two  or  three  pieces  of  white  paper,  put 
them  one  by  one  on  the  top  of  the  broth, 
drawing  the  paper  to  one  fide,  till  the  broth  is 
quite  clear.  There  can  be  nothing  more  dif- 
guftful  to  a  fick  perfon,  than  to  fee  eyes  of  fat 
fwimming  on  broth  ;  therefore  I  recommend 
that  this  method  of  taking  off  the  fmall  floating 
fat  eyes  on  broth  be  remembered  ;  it  will  be  of 
great  ufe,  efpecially  in  all  kinds  of  broths  for 
fickly  people,  whofe  ftomachs  are  fo  weak,  that 
the  very  light  of  one  fmall  fpeck  of  fat  fwim¬ 
ming  on  the  top,  would  caufe  them  lothe  the 
whole.  I  have  made  this  receipt  of  Broth  au 
bain  Marie,  to  fuit  a  perfon  who  is  on  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health,  and  whofe  ftomach  is  not 
quite  come  to  its  natural  ftrength ;  but,  if  I  in¬ 
tended  it  for  a  perfon  in  health,  or  for  a  flock 
for  foupes,  which  by  the  way  is  one  of  the 
richeft  flocks  you  can  make,  I  Ihould  have  add¬ 
ed  another  partridge,  half  a  pound  of  lean  ham 
and  a  mignonet,  with  a  little  quantity  of  all  the 
broth  roots,  with  two  or  three  fprigs  of  thyme, 
(a  mignonet  was  defcribed  in  the  firft  receipt  of 
flock-broth).  Now  that  you  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  how  to  make  a  rich  broth  au  bain  Marie,  you 
muft  have  very  little  ingenuity  if  you  cannot 
make  it  to  your  own  or  matter's  palate,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  ftronger  or  weaker,  adding  or  diminifhing'; 
you  may  for  variety  in  this  broth  half-fill  the  bel¬ 
ly  of  the  capon  with  rice  or  barley ;  but  when 
this  happens,  the  capon  is  notlkin’d,  but  blanch¬ 
ed  ;  the  meat,  roots,  capon  and  partridge  may 
be  put  in  the  jugging  pot  or  pan  in  fuch  good 
order,  by  ranging  every  one  by  themfelves,  fo  as 

to 
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to  be  able  to  put  them  every  one  feparate  and 
whole  in  a  difh,  to  ferve  to  table,  with  a  little 
of  the  broth  with  it.  In  luch  cafe  as  this,  that 
you  propofe  to  fend  the  broth  in  one  difh,  and 
the  meat  and  roots  in  another,  you  muft  alter 
the  butcher’s  meat,  as  to  the  joint  it  is  cut  from ; 
which  fhould  be  a  piece  of  the  fame  weight,  cut 
fquare,  out  of  the  middle  of  a  brifket,  which 
fhould  be  boiled  an  hour  before  it  is  put  in  with 
the  reft  of  the  meat  3  the  mutton  fhould  be  cut 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  when  the  craig 
is  taken  off  3  and  the  veal  may  be  a  fmall  knuc¬ 
kle,  the  bone  of  which  fhould  be  cracked,  an4 
the  mutton  jointed  3  let  it  boil  but  four  hours : 
you  may  call  this  une  demi  oil ,  an  bain  Marie  y 
which  fhould  not  be  wrote  in  a  bill  of  fare  in 
E?2glijh.>  by  reafon  it  will  not  run  fo  fmooth  3 
the  literal  Englijh  is,  a  half  olio  in  the  manner 
of  Marys  bath. 


A  broth  of  beef  &c.  'without  water  *  au  bain 

Marie. 

I  never  found  any  palate  but  what  relifhed 
this  broth  :  it  is  excellent  for  people  in  healthy 
reftores  the  fick,  and  warms  the  blood  of  elder¬ 
ly  people  3  a  gill  of  this  broth  is  enough  for  one 
perfon.  I  fhall  firft  fhew  how  it  may  be  made 
to  have  the  moft  exquifite  tafte :  after  you  know 
the  method  how  it  is  performed,  it  may  be 
made,  by  obferving  the  following  rules,  as  fru¬ 
gal  as  you  will,  by  omitting  the  expenfive  things. 
The  following  broth  keeps  well  two  or  three 
days,  or  longer  according  as  the  weather  is 3  when ' 
you  warm  any,  let  it  be  (au  bain  Marie ) :  which 
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is  done  thus  ;  put  the  quantity  you  would  warm 
in  a  fmall  white  ftone  mug,  or  filver  cup,  that 
you  ferve  it  up  in  ;  which  put  into  a  fmall 
fauce-pan  of  cold  water,  and  put  it  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  fire  :  when  the  water  is  juft  upon  the  boil, 
take  it  out,  and  ferve  directly.  This  broth  is 
generally  made  in  a  jugging  pot,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  defcribed  ;  but,  if  you  have  not  this 
conveniency,  it  may  be  made  as  well  with¬ 
out  a  jugging  pot  ;  only  it  will  caufe  you 
a  little  more  trouble.  Take  a  deep  earth¬ 
en  pan  and  cover,  or  a  common  foupe-pot ; 
if  this  broth  is  defigned  for  dinner,  get  in  the 
Following  ingredients  the  over  night,  and  begin 
early  in  the  morning  ;  for  the  broth  will  take 
fix  hours  boiling  5  there  muft  be  got  four 
pounds  of  the  lean  (in  one  piece)  of  a  fat  round 
of  beef,  the  fame  from  a  leg  of  veal,  and  mut¬ 
ton,  one  full-grown  capon,  four  dove-houfe  pid- 
geons,  and  two  partridges  3  draw,  finge,  and  trufs 
thefe  for  boiling ;  two  large  onions,  one  fmall 
carrot,  half  a  fmall  parfnip,  one  large  parfly-root, 
three  large  French  turnips,  two  large  heads  of  felle- 
ry,  and  fivefingle  fprigsof  thyme,  half  a  pound  of 
lean  well-flavoured  ham,  feven  white  pepper¬ 
corns,  one  clove,  and  one  large  blade  of  mace;  the 
fat  of  the'  butcher's  meat  and  capon  being  pared 
off ;  beat  the  butcher’s  meat,  efpecially  the  beef, 
foundly  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  the  poultry  beat 
flightly ;  the  roots  having  been  well  wafhed 
and  cleaned,  cut  them  in  two,  the  fellery  in 
four,  and  the  onions  in  flices ;  take  any  foupe- 
pot  you  have  readied:,  which  will  eafily  con¬ 
tain  the  meat,  and  the  reft  of  the  ingredients  ; 

range 
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range  all  in  good  order  in  the  pot,  the  roots  and 
fpice  laft  ;  put  on  the  cover  of  the  pot,  with 
fome  paper  round  the  edge,  to  make  it  fhut 
tight :  take  a  little  yeft,  or  batter  made  of 
flower,  beaten  egg  and  water,  not  too  thin ; 
with  this  daub  the  outfide  rim  of  the  lid  and 
pot  which  cover  with  long  flips  of  damped  brown 
paper,  and  over  this  put  a  roll  of  ftiff  pafte ;  and, 
laftly,  over  the  pafte  put  a  cloth,  which  tie 
round  with  packthread,  to  hinder  the  pafte  from 
giving  way,  which  would  let  in  the  water,  and 
fpoil  the  broth  ;  fet  it  upright  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  which  muft  be  deep  enough  to  co¬ 
ver  the  broth-pot :  put  a  frnall  weight  on  the  top, 
and  prop  it  round  with  hay  ;  for  it  is  apt  to 
turn  over,  occafioned  by  the  movement  the  wa¬ 
ter  makes  in  boiling  ;  let  it  boil  without  ceaftng, 
covered  with  water,  for  full  fix  hours  5  have  a 
large  tea-kettle,  or  another  pot,  to  replenifli 
with  boiling  water,  as  the  other  waftes :  the  time 
being  expired,  take  it  out,  and  take  off  the  co¬ 
ver  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  fieve ;  let  it  ftand 
a  moment  to  fettle,  and  take  off  the  fat  ;  ferve 
it  in  covered  china  gill-cups,  with  a  little  bit  of 
the  cruft  of  a  French  roll  in  each  of  them,  or  a 
longiflifmallbit  of  toafted  bread  on  the  fide  of  the 
plate  :  another  way  is,  to  ferve  it  up  in  a  foupe- 
difh,  with  a  large  crufty  French  roll,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  which  roll  muft  be  cut  on  the  top,  a  round 
piece  taken  out,  the  fize  of  a  crown  ;  take  out  all 
the  crumb,  without  breaking  the  cruft ;  fill  it 
with  a  little  of  the  whiteft  part  of  the  flefh  of 
your  poultry  minced  frnall,  and  mixed  with 
fome  of  the  hot  broth ;  fet  it  over  a  clear  fire 
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to  be  thoroughly  hot,  but  not  boll ;  put  it  in*- 
to  the  roll,  and  cover  it  with  the  piece  which  was 
cut  off ;  put  it  in  a  foupe-difh  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  broth  about  it ;  ferve  it  very  hot. 
Out  of  this  quantity  of  meat  you  will  have  but 
an  Englijh  quart  of  broth,  which  makes  it  very 
expensive  in  town  ;  but  when  gentlemen  are  at 
their  country  feats,  it  is  not  fo:  one  cannot  be 
always  certain  what  quantity  of  broth  meat  will 
produce  ;  for  fome  meat,  which  is  of  a  proper 
age,  and  rightly  fed,  will  give  half  as  much 
luice  again,  as  fome  other  which  perhaps  may 
look  better  to  the  eye. 

.  -  -  *  i 

line  boulion  conform ,  rejlaurant  fans  eatu 

O  R, 

A  reformative  jelly -broth  without  water ,  made 
of  veal  and  chicken. 

This  is  alfo  done  an  bain  Mane .  This  broth 
is  done  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  other,  with 
only  the  following  difference,  for  which  it  is 
preferable.  Firft,  as  it  is  eafier  and  fooner 
done,  and,  laftly,  for  its  pure,  fimple,  quality. 
It  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  kitchen,  and  is  the  foul 
of  all  the  little  fhort  fauces :  it  does  not  agree 
with  all  cbnftitutions  to  drink  it  by  itfelf,  it  be¬ 
ing  laxative.  Get  a  large-mouthed  bottle,  ei¬ 
ther  ftone  or  glafs,  free  from  any  ill  fcent;  have 
a  full  grown  chicken  drawn  and  fkinffd  >  cut  it 
into  little  bits  (about  the  fize  of  the  top  of  one's 
thumb)  through  bone,  flefh,  and  all  ;  have  as 
many  pieces  of  the  fame  fize  of  the  lean  of 

whitQ 
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white  veal  cut  from  the  fillet  of  a  cow-calf ; 
put  piece  for  piece  into  the  bottle,  till  it  is  near 
full ;  then  flop  it  clofe  with  a  feafoned  cork, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  clean  linnen  rag,  and 
pafte  and  paper  tied  over  that ;  fet  it  upright  in 
a  fmall  pot  of  cold  water  ;  put  the  pot  on  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  flowly  for  three  hours ;  all 
which  time  it  mull:  be  covered  with  water,  and 
kept  heady,  by  propping  it  round  with  hay. 
The  cork  may  be  feafoned,  by  being  boiled  half 
an  hour  in  bran,  water  and  fait.  Obferve  there 
mu  ft  be  no  fat  about  the  chicken  or  veal ;  drain 
it  through  a  fine  fieve  for  ufe. 

A  rich  veal  broth  made  in  the  common  way* 
This  is  very  good  of  itfelf,  and  of  great  ufe 
and  fervice  for  moiftening  of  all  kinds  of  white 
foupes,  bifques,  ferrines,  cullis  and  fauces.  Sup- 
pofe  you  would  make  two  Englift  quarts  of  this 
broth,  take  fix  pounds  of  the  lean  part  of  a 
white  fat  fillet  of  veal  of  a  cow-calf,  one  pound 
of  lean  well  flavoured  ham,  free  from  fat  or 
fldn^  two  large  French  turnips,  half  a  fmall  car¬ 
rot  and  parfnip,  the  white  part  of  a  middle-fi~ 
zed  leek,  one  large  head  of  fellery,  one  large 
parlly-root,  and  one  large  onion,  one  clove  of 
garlick,  fix  Angle  fprigs  of  thyme,  three  cloves, 
and  one  large  blade  of  mace,  nine  white  pepper 
corns,  and  about  forty  coriander  feeds ;  cut  the 
veal  into  four  equal  pieces ;  let  it  be  blanched 
with  the  parrot,  turnip,  parfly-root,  leek,  o~ 
nion,  and  fellery.  The  method  of  blanching 
has  been  already  defcribed.  Put  the  veal  and 
ham  into  a  foupe-pot  or  fauce-pan,  with  four 

ft  Englijh 
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EngBJh  quarts  of  cold  water ;  fet  it  on  a  clear 
fire,  and  when  it  is  well  fcummed,  and  boiled 
an  hour,  put  in  all  the  reft  of  the  ingredients ; 
put  in  three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  fait,  and  let  it  boil 
an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  or  till  it  be  half  con- 
fumed,  that  there  may  remain,  as  near  as  you 
can  guefs,  about  two  quarts  ;  if  you  cannot  get 
ham,  French  turnip,  and  parfly-root,  you  may 
make  ftiift  with  good  lean  bacon,  common  turnips, 
and  no  parfly-root :  if  the  broth  is  wanted  ex¬ 
ceeding  white,  omit  the  ham  or  bacon,  and  put 
in  more  fait ;  but  then  the  broth  will  be  infipkh 

Veal  water , 

To  make  a  quart  of  this  water,  Take  four 
pounds  of  the  lean  of  a  fat  fillet  from  a  white  cow- 
calf,  free  from  fkin,  bone  or  fat  ;  let  it  be  cut 
in  one  thick  piece ;  blanch  it  full  feven  minutes, 
that  is,  boil  it  feven  minutes  in  plenty  of  clear 
water  ;  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  cold  water  ; 
take  a  handful  of  fait,  and  rub  it  all  over  to  take 
away  any  fcum  that  may  flick  on  the  outfide  of 
the  meat :  after  this,  wafti  it  well  in  cold  water, 
and  wipe  it  dry  with  a  cloth  ;  put  the  veal  into 
a  well  deafened,  glazed,  earthen  pipkin,  orfilver 
fauce-pan  ;  put  in  near  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  clear,  cold,  fpring  water;  the  meat  and 
the  water  fhould  near  fill  the  fauce-pan  or  pip¬ 
kin  ;  cover  it,  and  fet  it  on  a  clear,  moderate 
fire,  and  Watch  it;  when  the  fcum  begins  to 
rife,  fcum  it  off,  and  provoke  more  fcum,  by 
putting  into  the  broth  three  common  fized  pew¬ 
ter  fpoonfuls  of  cold  water,  which  will  caufe 
mom  fcum  to  rife  ; '  and  being  well  fcummed, 
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let  it  boil  an  houi*  and  a  quartet  very  gently,  in 
inch  a  manner,  that  you  can  blit  juft  perceive  it 
to  boil ;  open  the  lid  or  cover,  and,  if  there  re¬ 
mains  about  a  quart,  it  is  enough. ;  but  if  there 
remains  more,  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
proper  quantity  (obferve  when  once  any  broth  is 
fet  on  the  fire,  it  mud  not  be  moved  till  it  is  fi~ 
niflied) ;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand 
for  the  fpace  of  two  minutes ;  after  which  ftrain 
it  gently  through  a  fine  fieve  ;  it  fhould  not  be 
ftrained  to  the  very  laft  drop,  for  fear  of  making 
it  thick.  If  it  is  rightly  managed,  it  will  look 
clear  and  tranfparent. 

This  water  is  generally  made  for  fickly 
people;  where  open  remedies  are  prefcribed. 
It  is  mo  ft  excellent  for  fome  conftitutions  in 

health,  by  reafon  it  helps  to  preferve  it. 

'  / 

Barley  broth  a  TEcofoife,  or  f  cep-head  broth  the 

Scots  way . 

To  make  this  broth  in  the  beft  manner,  you 
muft  firft  make  a  good  broth  of  a  leg  of  beef* 
made  in  the  common  way  the  over  night  ;  a- 
bout  three  Englijh  quarts  will  be  enough  ;  next 
muft  be  got  a  ram's  head  and  feet ;  thefe  muft 
not  be  fkinned,  but  fhould  have  the  wool  and 
fkin  on  them  ;  the  head  fhould  be  cut  v/ith  a- 
bout  four  inches  of  the  craig  to  it ;  the  wool 
muft  be  finged  off  with  red  hot  irons ;  if  you 
live  in  London ,  and  are  acquainted  with  any 
Scots  fmith,  beft  fend  to  him  to  finge ;  for  it 
makes  a  moft  monftrous  fmoak  and  ftink  in  a 
kitchen.  Being  finged,  put  it  in  warm  water, 
where  let  it  foak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then, 

with 
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with  a  knife,  fcrape  all  the  black  from  the  fkin* 
both  from  the  head  and  feet,  and  continue 
wafhing  and  fcraping  till  it  is  quite  clean  ;  then 
cleave  the  head  in  two,  without  cutting  the 
tongue  ;  pick  out  the  blue  fkins  and  jelly  of  the 
eyes,  with  the  grifly  bones  from  the  fnuffles  of 
the  nofe  ;  take  out  the  brains*  and  rub  them  all 
over  the  outward  fkin  of  the  head  and  feet;  let 
it  remain  fo  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  fcrape  it 
off,  which  will  cleanfe  and  whiten  the  fkin  fur- 
priftngly  ;  wafh  the  feet  and  head  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  put  them  into  a  foupe-pot,  with  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  pearl  barley,  which  fliould  be 
put  to  foak  the  over  night ;  then  put  in  the  beef- 
broth  ;  the  head  fliould  be  covered  fix  inches,  or 
thereabouts ;  if  the  broth  runs  fhort,  make  up 
the  deficiency  with  water ;  both  the  broth  and 
water  fhould  be  cold  ;  cover  the  pot  and  fet  it  on 
a  moderate,  brilk,  clear  fire ;  fcum  it  well,  and 
put  in  two  whole  fmall  carrots,  with  three  or 
four  large  French  turnips,  feven  or  eight  white 
pepper-corns  juft  crack’d,  and  three  cloves,  each 
broke  in  two ;  let  thefe  boil,  cover’d  for  two 
hours  and  half ;  then  take  off  the  cover,  and 
put  in  the  nice,  tender,  white  part  of  five  heads 
of  fellery  cut  exceeding  fmall;  twenty  four  little, 
white,  round  headed  onions,  peeled,  and  put  in 
whole,  or  four  middle  fiz’d  onions  cut  fmall ; 
but  if  the  little  one  can  be  got,  they  are  beft; 
a  fmall,  light,  yellow  heart  of  a  favoy  cabbage 
cut  exceeding  fmall.  Before  thefe  are  put 
in  the  pot,  fcum  well  off  the  fat;  after 
which,  put  them  all  in ;  let  it  boil  gently  for  one 
hour  and  an  half  longer  :  fo  that  in  all  it  will  need 

four 
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four  hours,  boiling  gently  all  the  time  with  the 
cover  on  :  with  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  put 
in  three  common  fpoonfuls  of  fait  5  the  above 
time  being  expired,  ferve  up  in  this  manner. 
Take  out  the  carrots  and  turnips,  and  take  off 
the  great  bones  from  the  ram's  feet,  and  dex- 
teroufly  take  out  with  a  knife  the  tuft  of  wool 
which  grows  in  between  the  infide  of  the  toes 
of  the  feet ;  once  more  fcurn  off  the  fat  from  the 
broth  ;  take  the  fkm  oft  the  tongue  3  put  it,  the 
feet  and  head,  handfomely  in  a  foupe-di£h,  and 
then  fill  up  the  foupe-difti  with  the  broth,  and 
ferve  it  hot  :  the  carrot  and  turnip  which  were 
boil'd  in  the  broth  are  not  fent  to  table,  when, 
the  head  is  fent  in  the  foupe-difh ;  but  when 
two  difnes  are  made  of  it,  then  carrots  and  tur¬ 
nips,  & c .  are  fent  tip  round  the  head  :  if  you 
cannot  get  French  turnips,  ufe  common  turnips: 
it  is  generally  made  in  Scotland  without  beef- 
broth,  and  is  very  good  :  fome  palates  will  have 
nothing  in  it,  but  the  head,  feet,  water,  barley 
and  fait;  other  palates  like  all  the  other  feafoning 
in  it,  except  the  onions  ;  a  third  has  an  averfion  to 
any  thing  of  the  cabbage  tribe:  fo  you  muft  re¬ 
gulate  yourfelf  according  t;o  the  palate  you  have 
to  pleafe*  The  above  will  pleafe  moft  palates. 
This  difli  is  much  in  vogue  in  Scotland ,  and  of¬ 
ten  feen  at  moft  Noblemens  tables  there  :  it  is 
thought  King  James  was  the  firft  that  ever  eat  a 
fheep-head,  drefled  this  Way,  in  England \ 

Mutton-broth ,  atx  nature!. 

Which  fignifies,  light,  pure,  natural ;  where¬ 
in  nothing  is  put  to  adulterate  its  natural  flavour. 

N  It 
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It  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  reader  to  remember  the 
bove  explanation. 

Suppofe  an  Englijh  pint  of  this  broth,  take  two 
pound  in  one  lump  or  piece  of  well  fed  wedder- 
mutton,  without  fkin  or  fat ;  blanch  it,  and  put 
the  mutton  into  cold  water  $  take  it  out,  and 
wipe  it  dry  with  a  clean  coarfe  cloth  ;  take  a 
filver  fauce-pan  that  has  a  cover,  or  a  well 
glazed  and  feafoned  earthen  pipkin  ;  or  if  you 
have  none  of  thefe,  take  a  copper  fauce-pan, 
which  mu  ft  be  very  clean  and  well  tinned  ;  put 
in  the  meat  with  one  quart  of  clear  cold  water, 
(either  foft  or  hard) ;  cover  it,  and  fet  it  on  a 
clear  moderate  fire.  Obferve  the  rule  for  fcurn- 
ming  of  broth  for  fick  people;  let  it  boil  gently 
(covered)  till  the  half  be  confumed;  the  fire 
muft,  as  near  as  poflible,  be  kept  up  to  an  e~ 
qual  heat;  the  flower  it  boils,  the  better  ;  the 
fauce-pan  fhould  be  no  larger  than  what  will 
hold  the  meat  and  water ;  neither  fhould  it  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  for  that 
would  by  no  means  add  to  the  clearnefs  of  it  : 
the  broth  being  reduced  by  boiling  to  the  one 
half,  take  it  off  the  fire  $  let  it  ftand  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  gently  ftrain  it  through 
a  fine  fieve,  except  a  drop  of  the  dregs,  which 
leave  at  the  bottom.  This  broth  is  of  fo  pure  a 
nature,  containing  nothing  but  the  true  flavour 
of  the  mutton,  that  thofe  who  ufe  it  conftantly, 
are  fenfible  whether  it  be  made  of  an  ew,  wed- 
der,  or  ram.  Obferve,  that  it  may  be  made  of 
any  part  of  the  fheep  that  is  not  bloody  or  fat. 
Serve  it  hot  in  a  china  bafon,  without  bread, 
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and  without  the  lead:  fpeck  of  fat  fwimming  on 
it.  Some  palates  like  a  fmall  blade  of  mace  to 
be  boiled  in  it  ;  others  a  cruft  of  bread ;  and 
fome  like  both  a  cruft  of  bread  and  the  mace 
boiled  in  it.  This  broth  will  keep  good  in  a 
cool  place  a  long  time,  which  is  owing  to  its 
natural  purity. 

Chicken  water ,  or  fmall  broth . 

Take  a  live  chicken  of  a  middle  fize  ;  it  is 
not  worfe  of  being  a  cock  ;  draw  his  neck,  ikin, 
draw  out  the  guts,  & c .  cut  the  chicken  in  two ; 
walk  it  well  in  cold  water,  and  take  out  the  red 
lights  which  ftick  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back¬ 
bone  ;  wafh  it  again,  and  dry  it  well  with  a 
cloth;  put  it  in  a  very  clean  fauce-pan  free 
from  any  bad  fcent;  pour  on  it  three  Englijh 
pints  of  clear  cold  fpring-water  ;  fcum  it ;  (as 
for  a  fick  perfon,  fee  the  rules  for  fcum  mi ng 
broth),  and  let  it  boil  covered  very  gently  till 
the  half  is  wafted,  or  rather  till  it  be  reduced  to 
one  pint;  which  laft  may  be  properly  called 
chicken  broth;  the  other  chicken  water. 

Boulion  de  poft,  or  pojl-broth . 

This  broth  is  fo  called  from  its  ufe  to  thofe 
who  ride  poft ;  for  if  boiling  water  can  be 
procured,  it  is  made  in  three  minutes:  fome 
name  them  broth-cakes,  and  others  portable- 
foupe. 

Take  twelve  pounds  of  beef  free  from  fat, 
Ikin,  bone  and  finews,  two  old  cocks,  and  two 
old  partridges  ;  this  quantity  will  make  about 
live  ounces,  perhaps  little  more  or  lefs  accord- 
.  “  ing 
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ing  to  the  richnefs  of  the  meat;  every  half 
ounce  will  make  near  a  wine  pint  of  good  broth; 
cut  the  beef  into  four  equal  pieces  ;  make  the 
two  cocks  and  partridge  ready  for  boiling  ;  be¬ 
ing  finged,  break  the  bones  of  the  cocks  with 
a  rolling  pin,  and  the  thigh  bones  of  the  par¬ 
tridges  ;  wafh  the  beef  in  cold  water,  and  put 
it  into  a  well  tinned  clean  pot  with  the  two  cocks 
and  partridge ;  prefs  them  a  little  down  with 
your  hands,  to  make  them  lie  clofe ;  have  ready 
one  large  peeled  clove  of  garlick,  nineteen  white 
pepper  corns,  three  cloves,  and  three  blades  of 
mace ;  put  in  as  much  clear  cold  foft  water  as  will 
rife  above  the  meat  feven  inches  ;  the  pot  fhould 
be  of  fuch  a  fize,  as  when  the  meat  and  water  is 
in  it,  to  want  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  being 
full  to  the  brim  ;  put  the  cover  on,  and  fet  it 
on  a  clear  moderate  fire ;  fcum  it  clean  ;  pro¬ 
voke  more  fcum  to  rife,  by  putting  in  a  com¬ 
mon  pewter  fpoonful  of  fait,  with  a  little  cold 
water,  which  will  caufe  more  fcum  to  rife ;  be¬ 
ing  fcummed  oft,  put  in  the  feafoning  above- 
mentioned,  coyer  the  pot,  and  with  fome  coarfe 
pafte  lute  it  round  the  out-fide  rim  of  the  pot 
and  cover,  fo  as  no  fleam  may  come  out ;  let  it 
boil  very  gently  for  eleven  hours  on  a  flow  clear 
fife,  kept  up  as  near  as  poflible  to  one  heat  ; 
when  the  eleven  hours  are  expired,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  uncover  it,  and  then  take  the  meat 
out  with  a  feu  miner  as  gently  as  you  can, 
for  fear  of  making  the  broth  thick ;  put  the 
meat  on  a  fieve  to  drain,  that  you  may  have  as 
much  of  the  broth  as  poflible ;  but  the  meat 
pyaft  |iqt  be  prefihefe  let  the  broth  ftand  to  fettle 

for 
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for  about  five  minutes ;  then  ftrain  it  through 
a  fine  fieve,  into  a  clean,  feafoned,  well-glazed 
earthen  pan  ;  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  without  co¬ 
vering  it ;  when  it  is  cold,  take  off  the  fat  5 
the  broth  fhould  be  clear  of  an  amber  colour, 
and  in  a  fine  tranfparent  jelly  ;  put  the  broth 
into  a  filver  ftew-pan,  fauce-pan,  or  an  earthen 
well  glazed  pipkin,  or  a  copper  well-tinned 
ftew-pan,  which  fhould  be  of  a  fize  little  more 
than  to  hold  the  broth ;  fet  it  on  a  moderate 
fire,  fcum  it,  and  let  it  boil  gently  (covered) 
till  the  half  be  con  fumed  ;  then  put  it  into  a 
frnall  ftew-pan  which  will  little  more  than  hold 
it ;  fet  it  on  a  flow  fire  uncovered,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  till  it  comes  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
thin  fyrup;  keep  it  on  the  fire,  and  ftir  it  about 
with  the  handle  of  a  kitchen  wooden  fpoon,  till 
it  comes  like  a  thick  fyrup,  which  thews  it  is 
enough ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into 
feveral  little  round  tin  moulds  like  cannifter  tops, 
which  laft  does  very  well ;  they  may  be  weighed 
to  the  exadt  quantity  you  like;  put  them  to  dry 
in  a  flack  oven,  or  moderate  warm  ftove,  for 
about  eight  days;  after  two  or  three  days  drying, 
they  will  take  eafily  out  of  the  moulds  :  they 
muft  be  kept  turning  while  they  are  drying,  till 
they  be  as  hard  as  glue  ;  obferve  that  when 
you  weigh  them  when  liquid,  allowance  fhould 
be  made  for  wafting  in  drying.  In  drying  of 
the  cakes,  there  mull  be  a  fieve  or  fome  hollow 
thing  over  them,  for  fear  of  any  drift  or  dirt 
falling  on  them,  from  the  top  of  the  oven:  ob¬ 
ferve,  in  drying  of  them,  to  keep  the  heat  as 
equal  as  poftible ;  as  for  example,  when  the 

heat 
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heat  of  the  oven  or  ftove  is  decayed,  let  them 
be  taken  out  and  kept  warm  at  a  diftance  before 
a  fire,  till  the  oven  or  ftove  is  made  a  little 
hotter :  when  they  are  rightly  finifhed,  you 
will  juft  perceive  the  light  through  them  ;  and 
be  as  hard  as  glue.  In  a  dry  place  they  will 
keep  good  a  twelve-month. 

The  method  of  ufing  broth  cakes . 

I  fuppofe  the  cake  to  weigh  half  an  ounce, 
which  is  enough  for  one  perfon  ;  put  in  a  fauce- 
pan  near  a  wine-pint  of  water  ;  fet  it  on  a  clear 
fire  ;  and,  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  cake  ;  let 
it  boil,  with  the  cake  in  it,  for  three  minutes, 
keeping  it  ftirring,  and  it  will  diffolve,  giving 
an  exceeding  fine  relifh  and  colour  to  the  water ; 
add  fait  to  your  tafte  ;  cut  in  fome  little  fquare 
bits  of  the  top-cruft  of  a  French  roll,  and  ferve 
it  up :  the  beft  thing  to  keep  them  in  is  a  tin- 
box  that  has  a  deep  cover  ;  a  row  of  cakes,  and 
white  paper  between ;  and  fo  on  till  the  box  is 
full.  The  above  receipt  is  to  pleafe  palates  in 
general  ;  for  there  will  nothing  predominate  in 
thefe  cakes  that  can  give  offence  to  any  palate, 
but  a  fine  agreeable  relith  through  the  whole. 
They  are  to  be  made  by  obferving  the  above 
rules,  as  frugal  as  you  like,  by  omitting  the  ex- 
peniive  things  ;  for  it  may  be  made  of  nothing 
but  legs  of  beef,  or  nothing  but  mutton,  or  veal, 
or  fowls,  or  chickens,  which  laft  would  be  ve¬ 
ry  expenfive  ;  but  there  is  a  method  of  giving 
the  cakes  a  flavour  of  chickens  without  being 
extravagant.  As  for  example  $ 

To 
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To  make  broth  cakes  of  chickens . 

Firft  make  the  flock  of  nothing  but  veal,  in 
the  manner  of  the  above  receipt ;  finifh  it  till 
it  comes  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  thin  fyrup ;  then 
put  in  the  effence  of  two  chickens,  which  will 
anfwer  to  fourteen  pounds  of  veal:  the  effence 
of  the  chickens  being  put  to  the  veal  broth,  as 
before  mentioned,  finifli  it  exaftly,  as  in  the 
above  receipt. 

To  draw  the  e fence  from  two  chickens . 

After  they  are  fkinned  and  drawn,  cut  them 
in  pieces  thro’  bone  and  all,  the  largenefs  of  the 
top  of  one’s  thumb;  put  thefe  into  a  well-feafoned 
ftone  or  glafs  wide-mouthed  bottle  ;  flop  it  clofe 
with  a  feafoned  cork,  and  a  well-feafoned  blad¬ 
der  between  the  cork  and  bottle :  the  cork  is 
feafoned  by  boiling  in  bran  and  water ;  the  blad¬ 
der  muft  be  boiled  in  a  little  broth  :  let  it  be  fa 
well  corked  as  to  let  no  water  come  in  ;  put  the 
bottle  fo  ordered  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water  ; 
fet  it  on  a  flow  fire,  and  let  it  boil  four  hours  ■ 
and  an  half,  and  the  effence  is  finished  ;  take  it 
out,  and  uncork  it ;  ftrain  it  through  a  well- 
feafoned  fmall  lawn-fieve  into  a  little  china  ba- 
fon ;  blow  off  the  fat,  and  ufe  it  as  above  di¬ 
rected  :  if  you  would  chufe  to  have  it  tafte  of 
any  herb  or  root,,  put  any  of  them  in  the  bottle 
when  you  firft  put  in  the  chickens. 
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Quint  e fence  of  Broth . 

To  make  which,  you  muft  have  five  pounds 
of  very  white  veal  (lean)  cut  from  the  fil¬ 
let,  a  live  pullet,  four  ounces  of  lean  well- 
flavoured  ham  with  the  fat,  outflde  and  rine  cut 
off 3  two  ounces  of  beef-marrow,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  fmall  carrot,  half  as  much  parfnip, 
one  French  turnip,  one  fmall  parfly  root,  the  low-* 
er  half  of  a  fmall  head  of  feller  y,  one  fmall  clove 
*  of  garlick,  two  fingle  fprigs  of  thyme,  and  two 
middle-fized  onions,  three  white  pepper-corns, 
one  fmall  clove,  and  a  very  final!  blade  of  mace. 

Begin  in  this  manner :  take  a  well-tinned 
ftew  pan,  large  enough  for  the  quantity  of  meat  3 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftew-pan,  the  marrow 
cut  in  flices,  and  difperfed  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ftew-pan,  of  an  equal  diftance  from  each 
other  3  over  which  put  the  onions,  being  firffi 
peeled  and  diced  3  cut  half  the  veal  in  thin  fli¬ 
ces,  and  put  over  the  onions  3  cut  in  fmall  thin 
zefts  half  the  ham  (zefts  fignifies  any  thing  cut 
in  little  thin  bits),  which  put  over  the  veal, 
clean  the  roots,  and  cut  them  in  flices  3  put 
them,  with  the  fpice,  garlick,  and  thyme,  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  or  fcattered,  over  all 3  then,  as  quick 
as  poffible,  kill  the  pullet,  fkin  it,  and  draw  it 
very  clean  3  pick  off  the  fat,  break  all  its  bones 
with  a  rolling  pin,  and  cut  it  into  eight  pieces, 
and  put  it  (being  warm)  over  the  reft  3  then  put 
over  this  the  other  part  or  the  remainder  of  the 
veal  cut  in  thin  flices,  with  the  other  part  of 
the  ham  cut  in  zefts  3  put  in  the  ftew-pan  two 
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common  table  filver  fpoonfuls  of  your  ordinary 
ftock  broth ;  lute  the  ftew-pan  round  with  pafte, 
to  hinder  any  fleam  from  coming  out ;  fet  it  on 
a  briik  clear  fire,  there  let  it  remain  till  the  li¬ 
quor  is  boiled  away,  and  the  meat  likely  to  flick 
to  the  bottom,  which  you  will  know  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  noife  it  will  have  like  to  that  of  frying  , 
immediately,  on  the  changing  of  its  note,  noire’ 
or  found,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  fet  it  on  a 
very  flow  clear  fire,  there  let  it  fweat  without 
the  meat:  flicking  to  the  bottom,  which  will  not 
happen  if  the  fire  is  not  too  fierce ;  let  it  re¬ 
main  on  the  flow  ftove  for  near  an  hour  ;  after 
which,  take  oft  the  cover,  and  put  in  three 
Englijh  pints  of  your  common  ftock  broth  (hot) ; 
put  it  on  a  brifker  fire  to  boil ;  fcum  it  well’ 
and  put  in  four  or  five  white  freflr  mufhrooms 
picked  and  wafhed  j  let  it  boil  foftly  covered, 
till  it  comes  to  two  pints ;  ftrain  it  through  a 
lawn-fieve  for  ufe ;  it  is  excellent  in  fauces  both 
white  and  brown  :  obferve  the  ftew-pan  that  it 
is  made  in  fhould  not  be  too  fhallow. 

INfOte,  water  may  be  ufed  to  make  it  of  in- 
ftead  of  broth,  obferving  every  thing  as  above, 
except  there  fhould  remain  at  finiftnng  no  more 
than  a  pint,  fo  will  it  be  as  good  very  near  as 
the  other. 


Broths  en  maigre. 

flock-broth  of  roots  for  maigre  foufes,  &c. 
Take  two  quarts  of  yellow  whole  peafe,  be¬ 
ing  wafhed  and  picked;  put  them,  with  a  cruft 
of  bread  (about  the  fize  of  a  half-penny  roll), 
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into  a  loupe -pot  with  three  gallons  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  $  fet  it  on  a  clear  fire  ;  let  it  boil  flowly  till  the 
peafe  are  near  tender,  but  not  quite ,  for,  it  the 
peafe  were  boiled  till  they  were  quite  tender,  it 
would  make  the  broth  thick  and  not  fo  fit  for 
life  ;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  a 
little  to  fettle  before  you  ftrain  it  off  >  ftrain  it 
through  a  lawn-fieve  into  another  leflfer  foupe- 
pot ;  feafon  this  liquor  with  the  following  roots, 
they  being  firft  picked,  w allied  and  cleaned ; 
two  carrots,  one  parfnip,  five  large  French  tur¬ 
nips,  four  parfly-roots,  fix  onions,  ten  fingle 
fprigs  of  thyme,  one  clove  of  garlick,  fix  heads 
of  fellery,  a  piece  of  frefh  butter  about  the  lize 
of  an  egg *,  one  comm  on- fized  pewter-fpoonful 
of  fait,  three  cloves,  three  blades  of  mace, 
fifteen  white  pepper-corns,  and  a  very  little 
fweet  bafil ;  let  all  boil  foftly  without  fcumming 
till  the  carrots  are  tender ;  ftrain  it  through  a 
lawn-fieve,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  half  an  hour 
before  you  ufe  it* 

Stock  broth  of  fijh  for  foupes ,  &c. 

This  broth  may  be  made  with  different  forts 
of  fifii,  or  only  one  fort:  carp  we  give  the 
preference  to,  Obferve  never  to  ufe  any  fifh  for 
this  ufe  that  has  any  muddy  flavour  5  for  that 
would  entirely  ipoil  the  broth* 

Suppofe  you  would  make  two  FngliJ h  quarts 
of  this  broth,  take  two  middie-fized  carp,  two 
final  1  carrots,  one  fmail  parfnip,  four  parfly- 
roots,  four  French  turnips,  fix  onions,  all  thefe 
of  a  middle  fize  ;  four  heads  of  fellery,  three 

cloves  of  garlick.  feven  fingle  fprigs  of  thyme,  a 

very 
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very  little  fweet  bafil,  twelve  white  pepper¬ 
corns,  three  cloves,  three  blades  of  mace,  and 
forty  coriander  leeds ;  let  the  onions  and  gar- 
lick  be  peeled,  and  the  thyme  walhed ;  the 
roots  being  cleaned,  cut  them  with  the  onions 
in  grofs  dices ;  that  means  large  dices  put  in  a 
foupe-pot,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  fredi 
butter,  and  all  the  roots ;  fet  it  on  a  bride  dove  ; 
dir  it  now  and  then  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  and 
when  the  roots  begin  to  change  colour,  put  in 
the  two  carp,  being  drd  fealed,  gutted,  the  gills 
taken  out,  walhed  and  dried ;  each  carp  mud 
be  cut  into  four  pieces ;  let  them  fry  with  the 
red,  dirring  them  every  now  and  then  for  dx 
or  feven  minutes;  after  which,  put  in  three 
quarts  of  the  fird  maigre  dock  broth  of  roots  r 
feum  it,  and  put  in  the  fpice,  thyme,  and  fweet 
bald,  with  a  fmall  handful  of  fredi  mulhrooms, 
being  drd  well  picked  and  walhed ;  let  all  boil 
an  hour ;  feafon  it  with  fait  to  your  tade  ;  in¬ 
dead  of  udng  the  dock-broth  made  of  roots,  the 
fame  quantity  of  boiling  hot  water  may  do,  but 
then  it  will  not  be  quite  fo  good.  This  broth  is 
ufed  in  numberlefs  maigre  didies. 

Sue cous  gravey . 

Is  a  liquid  fubftance,  drawn  either  from  but¬ 
cher’s  meat,  poultry  or  fifh,  either  by  preffure, 
codtion,  or  infufion  :  fo  that  gravey  has  its  dif¬ 
ferent  properties  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
meat,  and  the  different  way  it  is  drawn. \ 

Beef  gravey . 

To  make  three  Englijh  pints  of  this,  gravey, 
take  eight  pounds  of  beef,  cut  from  the  lean 

part 
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part  of  a  fat  round  of  beef,  half  a  pound  of  fat 
and  lean  bacon  or  ham,  four  large  onions,  one 
middle-fixed  carrot,  a  very  fmall  parfnip,  two 
large  French  turnips,  four  heads  of  fellery,  one 
bay  leaf,  feven  Jingle  (prigs  of  thyme,  a  very 
little  fweet  bafil,  fix  black  pepper-corns,  two 
cloves,  and  two  blades  of  mace.  Begin  in  this 
manner  ;  pare  off  the  ririe  and  outfide  of  the 
bacon,  after  which  it  (liould  weigh  half  a 
pound  ;  cut  the  bacon  in  thin  dices,  which  di- 
fperfe  on  the  bottom  of  a  well-tinned  dew-pan 
large  enough  to  hold  the  meat,  and  as  much  to 
fpare ;  over  the  bacon  put  two  of  the  onions  cut 
in  dices ;  and  over  the  onions  put  the  beef  cut 
in  dices  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  hand ;  o- 
ver  the  beef  put  the  carrot,  parfnip,  French  tur¬ 
nip,  and  the  other  two  onions  5  all  of  thefe  be¬ 
ing  fird  cleaned,  walked  and  cut  into  grofs  di¬ 
ces;  cover  the  dew-pan,  and  fet  it  on  a  dow  dove 
for  near  two  hours ;  after  which,  if  you  take  off 
the  cover,  there  will  be  feen  plenty  of  liquor  5 
cover  the  dew-pan,  and  fet  it  on  a  brifker 
dove  till  that  liquor  is  reduced,  fo  as  to  caufe 
the  meat  to  dick  to  the  bottom  of  the  dew-pga 
without  burning ;  turn  over  a  dice  of  beef 
with  a  knife ;  and  if  it  (hews  a  deepifn  brown 
colour,  it  is  enough  :  have  ready,  at  that  in- 
ftant,  fome  good  meat  broth,  or  water  boiling 
hot ;  put  in  five  pints  of  either  of  thefe  ;  let  it 
remain  on  the  dove,  and  fcum  it  well  ;  after 
which  put  in  the  fellery,  (being  fird  cleaned 
and  warned)  with  the  above  mentioned  fpice, 
bay  leaf,  thyme,  and  fweet  badl ;  let  all  boil 
gently,  (covered)  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  three 
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pints  ;  take  out  the  meat  with  a  (cummer,  and 
ft  rain  it  through  a  lawn-fieve  into  an  earthen 
pan  for  ufe  5  this  fort  of  gravey  is  good  to  colour 
foupes,  ragous,  and  to  put  under  roaft  meats. 
Gravey  may  be  made  after  the  above  method  of 
any  kind  of  meat  whatfoever  ;  and  any  or  ah 
the  ingredients,  fave  the  meat,  may  be  omitted. 
Note,  a  few  fr-efh  mufhrooms  is  very  good  in 
gravey.  By  obferving  the  above  proportions* 
you  may  make  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity* 

A  more  eafy  way  of  making  gravey. 

Take  as  much  good  meat  broth  as  you 
would  have  gravey ;  fuppofe  it  be  a  pint,  take 
a  common  filver  fpoon,  and  put  in  it  two 
common  tea  lumps  of  loaf  fugar,  either  fine  or 
coarfe  ;  the  fugar  fhould  be  juft  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  out  again  diredtly ;  fet  the  fpooa 
with  the  two  lumps  of  fugar  on  a  moderate* 
flow,  clear  fire.  When  the  fugar  in  the  fpoon 
is  turned  to  a  high  brown  colour,  (which  it  will 
do  in  a  few  minutes),  wipe  the  bottom  of  the 
fpoon,  and  put  the  fpoon  into  the  hot  broth, 
which  will  give  it  a  furprifing  fine  colour,  ex- 
adtly  imitating  gravey,  without  any  bad  tafte. 

Veal  or  mutton  gravey  is  made  the  fame  way 
as  that  of  beef  5  or  indeed  any  fort  of  gravey  en 
grasy  whether  it  be  from  butcher’s  meat  or  poul- 
try,  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  may  be 
given  any  particular  flavour  you  pleafe,  according 
to  what  it  is  defigned  for  :  as  for  example,  if 
the  gravey  is  wanted  for  ragous,  then  let  the 
flavour  of  mufhrooms  predominate  ;  for  foupes, 
fellery  may  predominate  ;  but,  if  wanted  for 

both 
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both  foupes  and  ragous,  in  fuch  cafe  let  nothing 
predominate,  which  is  the  heft  and  moil  ufual 
way  of  making  it. 

A  gravey  of  any  kind  of  meat  made  in  another  man¬ 
ner  ,  by  prefjure. 

The  following  is  an  old  fafhion’d  way  of  ex¬ 
trading  gravey  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  de- 
fpifed  :  take  three  parts  roaft  of  any  kind  of  meat, 
and  put  it  hot  between  two  pewter  difhes,  with 
a  great  weight  on  the  uppermoft  difh  to  prefs  out 
the  gravey,  or  it  may  be  done  in  a  linnen 
prefs :  gravey  made  this  way  will  have  the  pure 
natural  flavour  of  what  it  is  made  from,  without 
any  adulteration. 

This .  kind  of  gravey  fhould  have  one  boil  up 
before  it  is  ufed,  to  take  off  its  crudity  or 

rawnefs.  ■ 

White  gravey . 

As  to  white  gravey  of  either  veal  or  fowls,  or 
both  of  them,  is  no  more  in  fad  than  rich  broth 
made  with  ham  in  it,  being  well  feafoned  with 
fpice,  herbs  and  roots  ;  for  which  fee  broths. 

Gravey  of  muJhroomsy  en  gras. 

Pick,  wafh  and  dry  three  or  four  handfuls  of 
mufhrooms ;  take  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  about  nine 
inches  fquare ;  cut  off  all  the  outfide  lean,  with 
a  knife;  fcrape  the  bacon  to  caufe  it  come  off  al- 
moft  as  fmooth  as  butter  ;  take  about  fix  ounces 
of  bacon  fo  fcraped ;  put  it  into  a  ftew-pan  with 
the  mufnrooms ;  if  final!  leave  them  whole,  if 
large  cut  them  in  four :  put  the  ftew-pan  on  a 
clear,  moderate,  farifk  fire;  keep  ftirring  them 

now 
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now  and  then  with  a  fpoon,  till  they  appear 
brown  ;  then  fling  in  a  duft  of  flour  ;  ftir  it  a- 
bout,  and  let  the  ftew-pan  flay  on  the  fire  with¬ 
out  ftirring  till  the  mufhrooms  flick  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftew-pan  without  burning  ;  to  this 
quantity  of  mufhrooms  put  in  near  an  Rnglifa 
quart  of  any  kind  of  rich  broth,  with  a  thin 
flice  of  limon  which  muft  have  no  rine  on ; 
let  this  have  five  or  fix  boils  up;  and  it  is  done  * 
fcum  off  the  fat  and  ftrain  it  through  a  lawn 
fieve ;  the  mufhrooms  that  remain  in  the  fieve, 
may  be  made  ufe  of  in  ragous :  obferves  the 
ftew-pan  need  not  be  covered  all  the  while  it  is 
making,  neither  will  it  want  fcumming,  only 
the  fat  taken  off  as  clean  as  you  can ;  this  gravey 
is  excellent  for  heightning  the  flavour  of  fauces 
and  ragous. 

Gravey s  en  maigre. 

If  gravey  is  made  of  one  fort  of  fifh,  carp  is 
the  beft ;  but  different  forts  of  fifh,  provided 
they  have  no  muddy  tafte,  makes  the  beft  gra¬ 
vey  and  broth  ;  if  two  Englijh  quarts  of  this  gra¬ 
vey  be  required,  take  a  fmall  carp,  finch,  pike, 
and  a  middle-fiz’d  eel ;  fcale  the  pike,  carp  and 
finch ;  gut  and  wafh  them  ;  take  out  the  gills 
and  eyes ;  the  milt  or  row  of  the  carp  you  may 
fave  for  other  ufe :  the  eel  muft  be  fkinned, 
gutted  and  wafhed ;  cut  all  the  fifh  in  grofs 
pieces ;  the  carp  in  three,  and  fo  on  with  the 
reft  ;  this  is  the  quantity  of  fifh  required  for  two 
quarts  of  gravey  ;  for  the  feafoning  there  muft 
be  one  fmall  carrot,  half  a  fmall  parfnip,  two 
middling  French  turnips,  two  middling  parfly 

roots, 
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roots,  and  one  large  head  of  fellery,  four  large 
onions,  one  large  clove  of  garlick,  fix  fingle 
fprigs  of  thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  marjoram, 
and  a  bay  leaf,  (take  care  the  laurel  leaf  is  not 
miftaken  for  the  bay 3  the  laurel  leaf  is  near 
three  times  larger  than  the  bay,  and  the  laurel 
leaf  is  of  a  much  brighter  green)  feven  white 
pepper  corns,  two  cloves,  and  one  fomewhat 
large  blade  of  mace :  take  a  ftew-pan  of  a  fize8 
as  near  as  you  can  guefs,  that  will  contain  all 
the  ingredients  and  room  to  fpare  3  rub  two 
ounces  of  frefh  butter  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
flew-pan,  peel  two  of  the  onions,  (lice  and  put 
them  here  and  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  llew- 
pan,  with  two  final!  thin  flices  of  carrot,  one 
fmall  thin  flice  of  parfnip,  parfiy  root,  French 
turnip,  and  the  root  or  clofe  hard  part  of  the  fel- 
lery  cut  in  three  flices  3  obferve,  the  roots  muft  be 
clean’d  and  waffled  before  they  are  ufed  3  over  this 
put  the  fifh  promifcuoufly,  here  and  there  a  piece* 
which  fhould  cover  the  bottom  of  the  flew-pan, 
(which  is  a  good  method  to  know  the  right  fize 
the  flew-pan  fhould  be)  3  over  the  fifh  flice  the 
reft  of  the  roots,  and  put  them  all  in  the  flew- 
pan  except  the  fellery,  fweet  herbs,  bay  leaf  and 
fpice,  put  a  common  table  filver  fpoonful  of  cold 
or  hot  fifh  broth,  or  broth  made  of  roots,  or  water 
only  3  the  fifh  broth  is  beft,  &c.  cover  the  ftew- 
pan,  and  fet  it  over  a  flow,  clear,  fire  for  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  after  which  fet  it  on  a  brifker  fire, 
and  watch  it  3  when  the  fifh  flicks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flew-pan  without  burning,  it  is  enough 
drawn  3  to  be  the  more  certain,  take  a  piece  of 
the  fifh  and  turn  it,  to  oblerve  if  it  be  of  a  fine 

brown 
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brown  colour  3  if  too  pale,  put  on  the  cover  and 
let  it  be  on  the  fire  d  little  longer 3  put  in  five 
Englijh  pints  of  boiling-hot  fifh  broth,  or  broth 
of  roots,  or  only  plain  water  3  the  fifh  broth  is 
beft ;  fcum  it,  and  put  in  about  three  filver 
tea  fpoonfuls  of  fait  3  put  in  the  fellery,  bay  leaf, 
thyme,  fweet  marjoram  and  fpice,  with  a  few 
frefh  mufhrooms 3  let  all  boil  till  it  is  reduced 
to  two  quarts 3  ftrain  it  through  a  lawn  fieve 3 
but  firft  take  out  the  fifh  with  a  feu  miner  •  the 
fifh  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  force-meat,  or  for 
filling  a  loaf  to  go  in  the  foupe.  This  gravey  is  of 
great  ufe  for  maigre  foupes,  ragous  and  fauces, 
I  would  not  have  any  of  my  readers  hinder  them- 
felves  from  attempting  this  receipt,  or  any  other, 
becaufe  they  have  not  every  particular  ingredient 
here  mentioned 3  for  it  may  be  made  very  good 
with  the  one  half  of  them  ;  and,  as  I  write  to 
pleafe  palates  in  general,  I  hope  no  one  will  he 
offended,  if  they  find  any  thing  in  the  receipts 
which  does  not  pleafe  them.  I  have  reafon  to 
fay  this  much  ;  for  there  are  numberlefs  palates 
who  fancy  they  could  not  tafte  any  thing  where 
garlick  or  onions  was  ufed  3  but  this  is  a  miitake : 
they  could  not  indeed  eat  any  thing  where  gar- 
lick  or  onion  is  predominant  3  but  in  all  the  re¬ 
ceipts  in  this  work,  however  they  may  appear  at 
firft  fight,  yet,  on  trial,  there  will  be  nothing 
predominant  of  the  onion  tribe,  but  each  of  them 
will  have  a  fine  agreeable  relifh,  and  not  one  in¬ 
gredient  to  predominate  above  the  other. 
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Fijh  gravey  en  gras, 

Obferve  every  thing  as  in  the  laft  receipt,  ex¬ 
cept  the  bottom  of  the  ftew-pan  muft  be  rubbed 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  fcraped  bacon  as  was 
mentioned  before  of  butter;  and,  inftead  of  ufing 
fifh  broth,  ufe  good  rich  broth,  made  of  veal  and 
ham.  Fifh  gravey  made  in  this  manner  will  be 

much  richer  than  the  other. 

~\ 

Onion  gravey  en  maigre. 

Peel  eighteen  middle-fized  onions,  llice  them 
not  too  thin,  put  four  Englifh  ounces  of  butter 
in  a  ftew-pan,  wherein  put  the  onions,  half  a 
final  1  carrot  and  a  bit  of  parfnip  diced,  put  them 
on  a  brifkifh  fire  3  ftir  them  now  and  then  till 
they  are  of  a  fine  brown  colour  ;  then  put  in  a 
quart  of  hot  fifh  broth,  or  broth  of  roots,  or  on¬ 
ly  water,  but  broth  is  bed: ;  fcum  it,  and  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour ;  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  expired,  put  in  a  dice  of  limon  having  the  rine 
pared  off ;  let  this  boil  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
add  fait  to  your  tafte,  and  ftrain  it  through  a 
lawn  fieve  :  this  is  of  great  ufe  in  maigre  difhes, 
for  it  corrects  the  flavour  of  infipid  food  when 
ufed  with  moderation. 

Note,  this  onion  gravey  may  be  made  en  gras, 
by  the  fame  rule;  only  inftead  of  butter,  ufe 
fcraped  bacon,  and  inftead  of  fifh  broth,  ufe  meat 
broth. 

Gravey  of  mnjhr corns  en  maigre. 

Pick,  peel,  wafh  and  dry  three  or  four  hand¬ 
fuls  of  mufhrooms;  put  in  a  ftew-pan  a  quarter 

of 
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of  frefh  butter  with  the  mufhrooms;  if  they  be 
very  fmall,  leave  them  whole;  if  large,  cut  them 
in  two  or  three  pieces ;  put  the  ftew-pan  on  a 
moderate  brifk  fire ;  ftir  them  now  and  then 
with  a  wooden  fpoon,  till  they  become  brown ; 
then  leave  ftirring  of  them,  and  let  them  remain 
on  the  fire  till  the  mufhrooms  flick  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  without  burning;  to  this  quantity  of  mufh¬ 
rooms  put  in  a  quart  of  fifh  broth,  or  broth  of 
roots,  with  two  tea  fpoonfuls  of  fait,  a  fmall 
flice  of  limon,  with  the  peel  cut  off ;  let  this 
boil  fix  minutes,  and  it  is  done ;  ftir  it  with  a 
wooden  fpoon  to  caufe  that  which  ftuck  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftew-pan  to  mix  with  the  reft ; 
ftrain  it  through  a  lawn  fieve,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe  :  this  gravey  is  very  good  to  heighten  the 
flavour  of  ragous  or  fauces,  &c.  Obferve,  that  the 
butter  muft  be  fcummed  off,  and  that  mufti- 
room  gravey  en  gras  may  be  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  above ;  only  ufe  rich  meat  broth 
inftead  of  fifh  broth. 

A  gravey  that  may  he  made  in  five  minutes . 

Put  a  pint  of  hot  water  in  any  thing  ;  heat  a 
fmall  pair  of  tongs  red  hot ;  pinch  a  lump  of 
fugar  between  them,  and  let  it  drop  into  the 
water,  which  will  turn  the  water  of  a  fine  brown 
colour  ;  put  a  little  fait  in  it,  and  ufe  it  for  any 
thing  you  want;  if  this  gravey  is  put  under  roaft 
or  boiled  meat,  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ex¬ 
ceeding  well,  it  having  no  tafte  of  itfelf;  fo  that 
the  gravey  iffuing  from  the  meat,  and  mixing  with 
it,  gives  it  tafte  enough,  and  a  nice  palate  may  be 
deceived  this  way:  if  time  will  permit,  'the  li¬ 
quor 
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quor  above  mentioned  may  be  boiled  a  minute 
or  two  with  a  little  fpice,  fuch  as  a  blade  of  mace, 
one  clove,  three  black  pepper'  corns,  and  two 
fmall  onions  diced  :  this  will  make  it  much  better* 

Jus  carnium  collatum. 

Cullis  en  gras. 

Cull  is  is  a  kind  of  thick  gravey  drained  thro’ 
a  tammy  or  French  drainer  ;  it  ferves  for  a  lear, 
(which  figniftes  a  liquid  thicknefs),  and  to  give 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  ragous ,  &c.  There  are 
feveral  kinds  of  cullis.  Here  follows  thofe 
which  are  in  mod  edeem  at  prefent. 

A  brow®  cidlis  of  veal 

I  fuppofe  a  quart  of  cullis  3  for  this  there  mud 
be  fird  made  a  good  veal-gravey,  in  this  manner: 
take  three  pounds  of  the  lean  part  of  a  white  fil¬ 
let  of  veal,  half  a  pound  of  well-flavoured  ham, 
which  mud  weigh  half  a  pound  alter  the  rine 
cmd  outride  is  pared  oft,  (the  ham  will  be  the 
better  of  having  one  third  of  it  fat),  h^lf  a  fmall 
carrot,  a  bit  of  parfnip,  two  large  onions,  one 
fmall  bay  leaf,  four  Angle  fprigs  of  thyme,  a 
very  little  fweet  bafil,  one  clove  of  garlick,  one 
blade  of  mace,  five  pepper-corns,  two  cloves, 
a  handful  of  frefli  mudirooms,  one  ounce  of 
truffles  and  morels  together,  a  little  parfly,  the 
Dice  of  a  limon,  and  near  a  gill  of  Champain  or 
other  white  wine.  Begin  in  this  manner  ;  take 
a  well-tinned  dew-pan  large  enough  to  hold  the 
veal,  &c.  •,  cut  the  veal  and  ham  in  thin  dices  $ 
pee]  the  onions  and  cut  them  in  dices ;  pare  the 
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carrot  and  parfnip  5  cut  them  in  dices  alfo  3  di- 
fperfe  the  fatteft  half  of  the  ham  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ftew-pan  3  over  which  put  half  the  onions 
with  two  or  three  dices  of  carrots  3  then  half 
the  veal  and  half  the  carrot  and  parlhip  difperfed 
fo  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  ftew-pan  3  o- 
ver  this  put  in  the  other  part  of  the  ham  and 
veal,  onions,  carrot,  and  parfnip 3  cover  the 
ftew-pan,  and  fet  it  over  a  clear  fire  for  near 
three  quarters  of  an  hour 3  after  which  fet  it  on 
a  brifker  fire  5  obferve  when  the  meat  flicks  to 
the  bottom  without  burning  3  and,  by  turning  a 
piece  of  veal,  you  find  it  has  a  fine  brown  co¬ 
lour  3  it  is  fo  far  enough  juft  at  the  time  it  if- 
fues  forth  a  fine  flavour,  by  which,  if  carefully 
obferved,  you  may  know  when  it  is  drawn  e- 
nough  5  immediately  put  in  three  pints  of  good 
hot  meat-broth,  (fee  broth) 3  fcum  it  well,  and 
put  in  one  clove,  the  blade  of  mace,  pepper¬ 
corns,  bay  leaf,  thyme,  fweet  bafil,  and  half 
the  pardy,  being  firft  grofsly  picked  and  wafh- 
ed  3  let  this  boil  gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  ftrain  it  through  a  fieve  3  take  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon  about  four  inches  fquare  3  cut  off  the 
lean  part  with  the  edge  of  a  knife  5  fcrape  near 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  off  as  fine  and  as  fmooth 
as  you  can  3  put  this  into  a  fmallifh  ftew-pan, 
with  about  a  tea  fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  3  put  in 
the  ftew-pan  one  of  our  common-dzed  wooden 
fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour  3  fet  the  ftew-pan  on  a 
moderate  brifk  ftove,  and  keep  continually  ftir- 
ring  the  wooden  fpoon  round  and  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftew-pan,  till  it  becomes  of  a  fine 
brown  colour  :  one  may  eafily  perceive  whether 

there 
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there  is  too  much  flour  for  the  quantity  of  ba¬ 
con  ;  for,  if  too  much,  it  will  be  in  a  pafte, 
and  it  will  not  be  eafllv  ftirred  about ;  if  this 
fhould  happen,  take  oft  the  ftew-pan  from  the 
fire,  and  put  in  more  fcraped  bacon,  or  a  piece 
of  frefh  butter;  it  fhould  be  no  thicker  than 
what  will  ftir  eafily :  a  brown  made  this  way 
either  with  melted  or  fcraped  bacon  or  frefh  but¬ 
ter  only,  is  called  from )  which  fignifies  (a. brown). 
Obferve  that,  if  the  veal  gravey  is  not  high  e- 
nough  coloured,  in  fuch  cafe  make  the  rous 
higher  coloured,  which  is  eafily  done  by  letting 
it  be  longer  on  the  fire  :  obferve  the  contrary,  if 
the  gravey  is  too  high  coloured.  The  reus  be¬ 
ing  of  the  colour  you  would  have  it,  diredtly 
pour  in  the  gravey  with  half  a  pint  of  good  meat 
broth  ;  give  it  a  ftir  or  two  with  a  wooden  fpoon, 
(the  reafon  I  mention  wooden  fpoons  fo  often 
which  fhould  be  ufed  for  ftirring,  &c.  is,  that  a- 
ny  hard  metal  would  fcratch  all  the  tin  from  of 
the  ftew-pans,  &c.)  feum  it  lightly,  after  which 
put  in  one  clove,  half  a  clove  of  garlick,  half  the 
cruft  of  a  common  fized  French  roll,  a  few  frefh 
mufhrooms  being  picked,  waflied,  and  groff- 
iy  chopped ;  put  in  alfo  the  morels  and  truffles, 
with  a  final!  flice  of  limon,  after  the  rine  is  cut 
off;  let  all  boil  foftly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
after  which  tafte  it,  and,  if  it  wants  any  thing 
your  palate  requires,  put  it  in,  and  let  it  boil 
foftly  near  half  an  hour  longer  :  obferve  it  inuft 
not  reduce  to  lefs  than  a  quart  being  reduced 
by  boiling,  with  the  cover  on,  unto  the  above 
quantity,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  put  in 
a  gill  of  Ghampain  or  any  other  white  wine  that 
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iicis  the  neaieft  flavour  of  Champain  j  if  rain  it 
for  ufe,  either  through  a  lawn-hevc,  a  tammy 
or  French  ftrainer,  which  is  the  fame  thing  - 
which  laft  is  much  the  bell,  and  are  now  be¬ 
come  very  common  ;  they  are  to  be  bought  at  a 
few  oil -fh ops  in  London .  Mr  Julien  in  Germain - 
Jireefy  near  St.  James’s  market,  fells  the  bell  fort 
for  three  ihillings  and  fixpence  the  piece. 

Lhe  method  of  ujing  a  French  ftrainer. 

A  French  ftrainer  or  tammy  is  half  an  ell  broad, 
and  a  yard  long ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mixed  ftuff^ 
thiee  paits  woollen  and  one  linnen  $  they  are  u- 
led  for  all  forts  of  cullis,  and  blanc  mange  (white 
food)?  when  they  are  new,  you  muft  feafon  them 
in  this  manner  ;  break  an  egg  in  the  middle  of 
the  ^  cloth,  yolk,  white,  fhell  and  all ;  rub  this 
well  in  the  cioth  ;  then  rub  it  all  out  again  in  a 
pail  of  clean  cold  water  5  rinfe  it  out  in  an¬ 
other  pail  of  cold  water  ;  fpread  it,  and  hang  it 
up  to  ary  in  a  cool  windy  place  ;  for,  was  you 
to  dry  it  near  a  fire,  it  would  draw  it  up  in  a  heap, 
and  be  uieleis  :  this  is  the  way,  whenever  it  is 
ufed,  that  it  fhould  be  cleaned ;  but,  when  the 
tammy  is  ufed  in  any  thing  that  is  greazy,  in  fuch 
cafe,  the ^ water  it  is  wafhed  in,  muft  be  a  little 
warm ;  the  tammy  being  feafoned  in  the  above 
manner,  put  it  exadtly  even  on  a  pewter  foupe- 
difh,  or  any  thing  that  is  broad,  and  not  very 
deep ;  this  being  on  a  table,  put  one  third  of 
the  hot  cullis  into  the  tammy  ;  gather  the  two 
corners  of  the  tammy  in  your  left  hand  ;  another 
perfon,  at  the  fame  time,  takes  hold  of  the  op- 
pofite  two  corners ;  one  corner  in  the  left  hand, 

the 
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the  other  in  the  right,  as  far  a  diftance  as  the 
breadth  of  the  cloth  will  admit;  the  tammy  muff 
be  held  in  this  pollute,  about  four  inches  high¬ 
er  than  the  foupe-dilh  ;  each  perfon  mull  keep 
the  tammy  tight  by  pulling  each  to  themfelves  ; 
the  perfon  who  has  one  hand  at  liberty  mull 
take  a  wooden  fpoon  in  his  right  hand,  and  rub 
the  fpoon  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  cullis 
is  all  through  in  the  difh ;  it  is  the  back  of  the 
bowl  part  of  the  fpoon  which  does  this  office; 
for  which  reafon  hold  the  fpoon  llanting  a  little : 
when  the  cullis  that  was  firft  put  into  the  tammy, 
is  rubbed  through,  put  in  more ;  always  each 
time  you  put  in  frelh  cullis  into  the  tammy,  clear 
away  any  Huff  that  remains  in  the  tammy, .  by 
taking  of  it  up  in  the  fpoon  and  putting  it  into 
a  plate,  which  you  fhould  have  ready  on  the 
fide  of  the  foupe-dilh  ;  for  was  you  not  to  clear 
away  before  you  put  in  frelh  cullis,  it  would 
clog  the  tammy  up,  and,  in  fome  kinds  of  cullis, 
you  could  not  get  it  through  at  all ;  the  cullis, 
before  it  is  {trained,  fhould  be  on  the  right  hand 
fide  of  the  foupe-dilh,  with  a  ladle  in  it :  the  a- 
bove  method  you  may  obferve  till  all  the  cullis  is 
rubbed  through :  when  the  cullis  is  rubbed 
ail  through,  and  what  remains  in  the  tammy  is 
taken  out,  fcrape  off  what  flicks  on  the  outiide 
of  the  tammy  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  and  mix 
it  with  the  reft:  as  foon  as  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
tammy,  which  fometimes  happens  before  the  tam¬ 
my  is  half  wore  out,  proceeding  perhaps  from  an 
unlucky  fmall  bone  among  the  compofition; 
when  this  happens  you  need  not  pretend  to 
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mend  it;  if  you  was,  it  would  deceive  you, 
and  fpoil  the  cullis,  &c.  for  the  nature  of  the 
fluff  will  not  admit  of  mending  whenever 
this  happens,  get  the  good  part  of  the  tammy 
made  into  fieves,  which  will  make  three  very 
good  ones,  two  of  the  common  fize,  and  one 
fmall  one  for  blanc  mange s  and  creams,  &c. 
which  fhould  be  kept  for  no  other  ufe:  any  cul- 
lis,  &c.  may  be  rubbed  thro’  thefe  fieves,  which 
will  anfwerthe  end  of  a  tammy,  and  not  be  fo 
troublefome 3  for  one  perfon  may  work  it  thro8 
a  fieve,  but  it  takes  two  perfons  to  work  it 
thro’  a  tammy.  There  is  another  property  thefe 
fieves  have 3  for,  after  they  are  fometime  ufed, 
and  wafhed  in  hot  water,  they  grow  thick  3  and 
if  you  ftrain  broth  or  foupe  through  them,  if 
there  be  any  fat,  it  will  remain  in  the  fieve,  and 
not  go  thn/5  unlefa  you  drake  it  thro’  on  pur- 
pofe. 

Another  veal  Cullis  which  does  not  require  fo  much 
art  in  making ,  and  is  very  good . 

Take  four  pounds  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  fpit  it, 
and  three  parts  roaft  it  very  brown  •  cut  off  all 
the  brown  half  an  inch  thick  5  put  it  in  a  marble 
mortar  while  it  is  hot,  with  the  cruft  of  two 
French  rolls  3  pound  them  extremely  well  in  the 
mortar,  till  it  is  as  fine  as  a  pafte  3  take  it  out, 
and  put  it  in  a  ftew-pan  with  three  cracked  pep¬ 
per  corns,  one  blade  of  mace,  one  clove,  three 
fingle  fprigs  of  thyme,  one  fmall  bay-leaf,  a 
very  little  fweet  marjoram  or  fweet  bafil,  a  zeft 
of  limon-pill,  and  half  a  clove  of  garlick  3  put 
in  the  ftew-pan  half  a  pint  of  common  gra~ 

vey. 
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vey,  and  a  pint  of  good  meat  broth  ;  it  matters 
not  whether  the  gravey  or  broth  be  hot  or  cold  3 
fet  it  on  a  brifkifh  fire  ;  put  in  fait  to  your  tafte  ; 
let  it  boil  for  about  two  minutes,  without  fcum- 
ming ;  ftrain  it  through  a  tammy,  or  rub  it  thro9 
a  lawn  fieve  ;  add  a  glafs  of  Champaign  or  other 
white  wine.  If  you  have  any  carcafles  of  wild 
fowl  that  have  been  ferved  at  table,  pound  them 
with  the  veal  >  it  will  give  the  cullis  a  fine  fla¬ 
vour. 


Cullis  of  Ham . 

This  cullis  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  4 
the  ftrft  cullis  of  veal $  with  this  difference  only, 
that  there  muff  be  as  much  ham  as  veal  ;  the 
broth  ufed  in  moiftening  Jhould  not  be  fait. 

Cullis  a  Fltalien,  or  Cullis  after  the  Italian 

t 

manner . 

Take  half  a  pint  of  ham  cullis,  and  put  it 
into  a  ftew-pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  any  good 
clear  broth  ;  put  in  an  onion  cut  in  flices,  two 
cloves  of  garlick  peeled  and  cut  in  two  ;  forty 
coriander  feeds  juft  cracked,  one  flice  of  limon 
with  the  peel  pared  off,  a  very  little  fweet  bafll, 
a  handful  of  frefh  mufhrooms,  being  firft  peel¬ 
ed,  wafhed  and  grofsly  chopped,  two  tea  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fweet  oil,  the  cruft  of  a  rafped  French  < 
roll,  one  large  anchovy  waflied  and  chopped,  and 
feven  capers  grofsly  chopped ;  let  thefe  boil  ten 
minutes,  and,  in  the  laft  minute,  put  in  a  glafs 
of  Champaign  or  other  white  wine ;  ftrain  it  off 
thro3  a  French  ftrainer  or  fieve.  This  cullis  is 
moftly  ufed  for  Italian  ragous. 
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A  Cullis  of  Cray  jijh  en  gras. 

To  make  which,  you  muft  provide  yourfelf 
with  a  little  more  good  veal  gravey  than  you  in¬ 
tend  to  have  cullis  ;  which  gravey  fhould  be  of 
a  pale  brown  colour;  which  is  very  eafily  done, 
by  not  letting  the  veal  flick  fo  much  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftew-pan,  which  will  caufe  it  to  be 
of  a  paler  colour.  (See  veal  gravey.)  Suppofe 
you  would  make  three  pints  of  this  cullis,  you 
muft  have  fomething  above  three  pints  of  good 
pale  coloured  veal  gravey,  in  which  you  fhould 
not  fpare  ham.  Take  thirty  cray  fifh,  the  in- 
i.de  coral,  or  led  part  of  a  lobfter,  three  e^gs 
boil’d  about  twenty  minutes ;  and  put  them'  in 
when  the  water  boils,  with  eighteen  fweet  al¬ 
monds,  a  young  fowl  trailed  to  roaft,  (the  word 
trujfed  means  made  ready  either  for  the  fpit,  or 
pot,)  two  middle  fized  onions,  four  lingle  fpries 
of  thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  bafil,  the  cruft  and 
crumb  of  a  French  roll,  a  quarter  of  a  fmall  car¬ 
rot,  a  bit  of  pannip,  one  middle  uz’d  French  tur- 
nip,  parfley  root,  one  head  of  fellery,  and  one 
oove  of  garlick.  Begin  the  cullis  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  the  gravey  being  made,  wafh  the  cray  filh 
in  cold  water,  (the  cray  fifh  fliould  be  alive)  ; 
then  fet  a  fauce-pan  of  water  on  the  fire  which 
fhould  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  cray  fifh  ; 
when  the  water  boils,  put  in  a  finall  hand¬ 
ful  of  fait ;  immediately  after,  put  in  the  cray 
bill ;  they  are  known  to  be  boiled  enough  when 
they  change  their  colour  to  a  fine  red;  ftrain 
them  off  into  a  cullinder  ;  pick  off  all  the  fhells 
and  claws  from  the  cray  fifh;  put  thefe  on  a 
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plate  ;  break  off  the  tails,  and  fet  them  by  them- 
felves  on  a  plate,  to  be  ready  for  ragons ,  or  to 
be  put  in  the  cullis, (which  laft  is  very  common); 
pick  all  the  reddeft  of  the  (hells,  and  put  them 
into  a  clean  marble  mortar;  the  body  of  the  cray 
fi(h  is  not  ufed ;  put  in  a  common  fiz’d  pewter 
fpoonful  of  broth  or  gravey,  and  pound  them  in 
the  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  pebil,  till  they 
become  as  fine  as  pabe ;  take  the  pounded  (hells 
out  of  the  mortar,  and  put  it  on  a  pewter  plate 
by  itfelf ;  put  the  almonds  in  a  fauce-pan  of  cold 
water ;  fet  them  on  a  fire,  and,  when  it  boils, 
take  the  fauce-pan  off,  and  drain  them  into  a 
lieve  ;  peel  the  almonds,  and  put  them  into 
cold  water  ;  pick  twelve  of  the  cleared,  whited 
and  firmed  of  the  almonds ;  put  them  into  the 
mortar  without  cleaning  the  mortar  for  them  ; 
put  in  with  the  almonds  near  a  common  pewter 
fpoonful  of  clear  cold  water;  pound  the  almonds 
as  fine  as  poffible ;  obferve  in  pounding  of  al¬ 
monds,  to  put  into  the  mortar  but  one  or  two 
almonds  at  a  time  ;  for  was  one  to  put  them  all 
in  at  once,  and  begin  to  pound,  there  would  three 
parts  of  them  fly  out  of  the  mortar  on  the  ground; 
or  if  the  almonds  are  all  put  in  at  the  firfl,  you 
may  put  a  cloth  over  the  mortar  while  they  are 
pounded  a  little  ;  and,  after  they  are  once  bruifed 
a  little,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  jumping  out; 
when  the  almonds  are  near  half  pounded,  put  in 
a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  wiiich  will  keep  them 
from  oiling  ;  when  the  almonds  are  pounded  like 
pade,  put  them  on  the  plate  where  the  pounded 
cray  fi(h  are ;  while  thefe  were  pounding,  the 
fowl  fhould  be  robbing,  which  fhould  be  rather 

under 
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under  done  than  over  done ;  take  it  from  the  fpit, 
and  take  off  the  brown  fkin  and  white  flefh  from 
the  breaft  ;  chop  the  white  flefh  final!,  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  ;  put  in  a  fpoonful  of  broth 
or  gravey,  to  caufe  it  to  pound  the  eafier  ;  pound 
it  as  fine  as  a  pafte  5  take  it  out,  and  put  it  on  the 
fame  plate  with  the  almonds,  &c.  ;  the  lobfter 
having  been  boiled  in  fait  and  water,  pull  open  the 
body,  and  take  out  the  red  coral,  and  put  it  into 
the  mortar,  with  three  yolks  of  hard  eggs ; 
pound  thefe  very  fine,  and  put  it  on  the  fame 
plate  with  the  reft ;  put  into  the  mortar  a  little 
broth,  and  with  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll  clean 
out  the  mortar ;  put  this  crumb  on  the  plate  with 
the  reft.  Obferve,  the  mortar  is  not  to  be  clean¬ 
ed  the  whole  time  thefe  are  preparing.  The  in¬ 
gredients  being  thus  forward,  proceed  in  this 
manner  :  take  a  large  ftew-pan  ;  put  therein  near 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  frefh  butter,  with 
about  a  tea  fpoonful  of  good  fweef:-oil ;  put  in 
the  onions,  carrot,  turnip,  parfnip,  parfley  root, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  root-part  of 
the  fellery  ;  all  thefe  cut  in  ftices  (being  firft 
cleaned)  5  fet  the  ftew-pan  on  a  moderate  briflc 
fire,  ftir  them  now  and  then  with  a  wooden 
fpoon  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  change  colour, 
put  in  the  hot  gravey,  fweet  herbs,  and  a  fmail 
bit  of  the  garlick  with  one  blade  of  mace,  and 
the  crumb  and  cruft  of  a  rafped  French  roll ;  let 
this  boil  without  fcumming  five  minutes  ;  after 
which,  put  in  the  compofition  that  was  pounded 
in  the  mortar,  with  a  flice  of  limon  after  the  peel 
|8  pared  off  •  nfix  this  in  the  ftew-pan  with  a 

wooden 
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wooden  fpoon  on  the  fire,  but  take  care  it  does 
not  boil;  being  well  mixed,  take  it  from  the 
fire  ;  put  in  a  tea  fpoonful  of  fait,  and  rub  it 
thro’  a  tammy ;  according  to  the  thicknefs  you 
would  have  it,  put  in  more  or  lefs  French  roll ; 
but  cullis  of  any  kind  is  not  a  la  mode ,  or  fafhion- 
able,  to  be  thicker  than  common  cream  ;  after 
the  cray  fi{h  cullis  is  {trained,  put  it  in  a  little  pot 
to  keep  hot,  with  the  cray  fifh  tails.  Obferve 
this  cullis  muft  not  boil ;  it  may  be  rubbed  thro* 
a  common  fieve ;  but  then  it  will  not  be  near  fo 
fmooth,  and  confequently  not  fo  good ;  a  few 
frefh  mufhrooms  boiled  in  the  gravey  the  cullis 
is  made  withal,  is  very  good,  and  helps  greatly 
to  heighten  a  fine  flavour  in  the  cullis.  If  you 
have  a  cold  roafted  partridge  by  you,  that  has 
been  ferved  to  table,  I  advife  to  pound  the  breaft, 
and  life  it  with  the  reft :  if  the  cullis  is  likely  to 
be  too  thick,  in  this  cafe  add  broth  to  thin  it  to 
the  medium  you  chufe  it. 

Lobfer  or  Cray  fijh  Cullis . 

This  cullis  does  not  require  fo  much  art  nor 
time  in  making;  for,  when  all  the  materials  and 
ingredients  are  ready,  it  may  be  made  in  an  hour’s 
time  in  the  following  manner. 

Suppofe  an  Englijh  pint  of  cullis.  Take  three 
pounds  of  the  lean  part  of  a  nice  fillet  of  veaf 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  lean  of  ham 
after  the  fat  and  fine  is  taken  off,  one  middle-fi- 
zed  onion,  five  cracked  pepper  corns,  one  fmall 
blade  of  mace,  one  clove,  a  quarter  of  a 
fmall  dove  of  garlick,  one  fingle  fprig  of  thyme, 
p.  very  little  fweet  bafil,  half  a  fmall  fiice  of  li¬ 
man 
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mon  without  feeds  or  rine,  two  rafped  French 
rolls,  and  two  lobfters.  Begin  in  this  manner; 
chop  the  veal  and  ham  together  as  fmall  as  pof- 
fible  ;  put  it  in  a  fauce-pan  with  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  ;  put  in  all  the  ingredients  except 
the  lobfter ;  cover  it  and  fet  it  on  a  brifkifh  fire, 
to  boil  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with¬ 
out  fcumming ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  break 
open  the  body  of  the  lobfters,  and  take  out  the 
red  coral,  and  pound  it  well  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  a  drop  of  cold  water  to  caufe  it  pound  the 
eafier  ;  take  off  the  fauce-pan,  and  put  in  the 
coral  that  was  pounded  ;  mix  it  well,  and  rub 
it  thro’  a  fine  lieve  ;  put  in  a  very  little  white 
wine.  This  way  it  is  lobfter  cullis;  but  put  a  few 
picked  tails  of  cray  fifh  in  it,  and  then  you  may 
call  it  cray  fifh  cullis. 

Cullis  a  la  Reine,  or  a  Cullls  after  the  Queens 
fafhion . 

If  three  pints  of  this  Cullis  is  wanted,  you 
muft  be  provided  with  two  quarts  of  exceeding 
good  veal  broth,  (See  broth)  highly  feafoned 
with  roots,  herbs,  fpice,  mu ih rooms,  but  not 
much  ham,  by  reafon  the  broth  fhould  be  white, 
and  too  much  ham  is  apt  to  turn  the  broth  of  an 
amber  colour. 

Take  about  forty  large  fweet  almonds,  one 
large  fowl  and  a  partridge,  four  yolks  of  eggs 
boiled  hard,  (which  fhould  not  be  over-boiled, 
for  then  the  yolk  turns  black,  and  is  of  great  de¬ 
triment  to  the  cullis)  about  three  ounces  of 
frefh  butter,  two  tea  fpoonfuls  of  oil,  two  large 
onions,  one  fmall  thin  flice  of  carrot,  two  dit- 
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to  of  parfnips,  three  of  parfley-root,  and  three 
thin  dices  of  French  turnip,  three  dngle  fprigs 
of  thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  bafil,  a  very  little 
fweet  marjoram,  one  middle-fized  blade  of  mace, 
half  a  clove  of  garlick,  the  crumb  of  two 
French  rolls,  and  half  a  dice  of  limon,  void  of 
feeds  and  rine. .  Begin  in  this  manner:  the  broth 
being  made  as  above,  the  almonds  would  be  the 
better  of  being  deeped  in  cold  water  the  over 
night,  and,  in  the  morning,  the  duns  may  be 
eafdy  taken  off.  The  almonds  blanched  after 
this  manner,  will  be  much  whiter  and  drmer 
than  if  you  was  to  blanch  them  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  ;  as  you  take  the  duns  off  ttie  almonds, 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  obferve  if  there 
be  any  yellow  or  rotten  almonds  among  them, 
to  ding  them  away;  put  into  a  clean  marble  mor¬ 
tar  about  a  common  pewter  fpoonful  of  new 
milk,  put  in  the  almonds  two  at  a  time,  and 
bruife  them  with  the  wooden  pedil  of  the  mor¬ 
tar  ;  put  in  a  little  more  milk,  and  pound  brifk- 
ly  till  they  become  as  fine  as  pafte;  while  the 
almonds  are  pounding,  put  the  fowl  and  par¬ 
tridge  to  road,  which  being  a  little  above  three 
parts  roaded,  take  them  from  the  fpit,  pick  all 
the  brown  dun  from  off  the  bread,  and  with  a 
knife  cut  out  all  the  white  delhy  part  from  the 
bread:  of  both  the  partridge  and  fowl,  which  put 
on  a  dean  mincing  board,  and  chop  them  very 
fmall;  the  almonds  being  pounded  enough,  take 
them  out  and  put  them  on  a  plate,  without 
waffling  the  mortar;  put  in  the  minced  bread:  of 
the  fowl  and  partridge  ;  put  to  the  bread  of  the 
fowl  and  partridge  in  the  mortar  a  common 

pewter 
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pewter  fpoonful  of  broth  3  pound  it  till  it  be¬ 
comes  as  fmooth  as  pafte  5  being  fo  pounded,  put 
in  the  mortar  to  the  reft  tour  hard  yolks  of  eggs  3 
pound  the  eggs  and  it  together  for  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  longer  3  after  which,  take  it  out  of  the 
mortar,  and  put  it  on  the  plate  with  the  al¬ 
monds  :  have  the  veal  broth  hot  in  readinefs,. 
Take  a  fizeable  ftew-pan,  and  put  in  about  three 
ounces  of  frefh  butter,  with  about  two  tea  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fweet-oil ;  put  in  the  ftew-pan  two  lar- 
gifh  onions  cut  in  flices$  with  one  thin  flice  of 
carrot,  two  ditto  of  parfnip,  three  or  parfly- 
root,  and  three  dices  of  French  turnip  3  fet  the 
ftew-pan  on  a  moderate  clear  brifk  ftove  3  ftu 
them  about,  and,  before  they  change  colour, 
out  in  the  above  mentioned  broth,  with  three 
fingle  fprigs  of  thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  bafil, 
and  a  very  very  little  fweet  marjoram,  one  mid¬ 
dle -ft  zed  blade  of  mace,  twenty  crack  d  cori¬ 
ander-feeds,  half  a  clove  of  garlic k  3  put  in  with 
the  reft  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls  3  let  all 
boil  flowiy  a  quarter  of  an  hour  3  feum  off  the 
butter  and  oil  3  put  in  the  ftew-pan  the  pounded 
meat  and  almonds,  with  a  fmall  thin  flice  of  li- 
mon  (the  flice  of  limon  fhould  have  the  ring  pa¬ 
red  off,  and  the  feeds  taken  out)  3  mix  the 
pounded  ingredients  with  the  reft,  by  furring  it 
on  the  ftove  with  a  wooden  fpoon  3  but  take 
care  it  does  not  boil  3  put  in  fait  to  your  tafte, 
and  ft  rain  it  through  a  tammy  or  tammy- fie  ve  3 
in  {training,  you  may  add  half  a  gill  of  cream* 
or  a  glafs  of  boiled  milk,  and  ftrain  it  all  tnro 
together.  This  will  greatly  mend  the  colour  of 

R  the' 
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the  cullis.  The  whiter  a  cullis  d  la  Reine  is, 
the  better* 

A  Cullis  a  la  Reine, 

Which  does  not  require  fo  much  Hull  in  the 
performance,  neither  is  it  fo  expenfive  nor  te- 
.dious  as  the  other. 

Observe  every  thing  as  in  the  above  receipt, 
exceptqhe  partridge  and  fowl ;  inftead  of  which, 
roaft  fix  pounds  of  a  very  white  fillet  of  veal  ; 
tiie  veal  fhould  be  roafted  an  hour,  or  as  much 
as  though  it  was  to  be  ferved  to  table,  without 
being  difginfed  :  take  it  from  the  fpit ;  pare  all 
the  brown  from  off  the  out-fide  of  the  veal,  and 
put  the  white  rlefby  part  on  a  clean  chopping- 
boara  ;  mince  it  very  fine  ;  afterwards  pound  it 
exceeding  well  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  fpoon- 
Itil  of  broth  to  caufe  it  to  pound  the  eafier  with 
tlie  yolks  of  eggs.  Obferve  all  the  reft  as  in  the 
other  above.  You  may  add  the  bread:  of  a  fowl, 
ana  roaft  no  more  than  four  pounds  of  veal  ;  if 
the  cullis  is  not  'White  enough, '  put  in  a  little 
boiled  cream  or  milk.  Cullis  d  la  Reine  are 
made  for  foupes  or  ragous ;  the  latter  will  re¬ 
quire  the  thickeft  cullis  5  it  fhould  never  boil 
after  it  is  made. 

A  Cuius  a  la  Reine,  which  may  be  made  in  an 
hours  time. 

Suppofe  a  pint  of  this  cullis  be  wanting,,  in 
lucn  cafe,  take  three  pounds  veal  from  a  very 
white  cow-calf  cut  from  the  fillet ;  put  in  a 
uew-pan  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  boiling  hot 
vvater ;  cut  the  veal  into  pieces  about  the  bulk 
cr  half  a  final!  egg  5  put  the  bits  of  veal,  fo  cut, 

into 
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'into  the  dew-pan,  with  any  kind  of  feafon  n p* 
you  have  readied,  or  what  will  fuit  bed  with 
the  palate  you  would  pleafe.  As  for  the  feafon- 
ing  of  cullis  d  la  Reine ,  in  general  obferve  the 
fird  receipt.  The  veal  being  in,  and  what  fea- 
foning  your  palate  requires,  put  on  the  cover  of 
the  dew-pan,  and  fet  the  dew-pan,  fo  covered 
and  filled  with  water,  veal  and  feafon  in  g,  on  a 
clear  brifk  fire,  where  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes : 
after  which  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  take  out  all 
the  veal ;  which  chop  final!,  and  pound  it  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  clean  marble  mortar,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  broth  to  caufe  it  pound  the  caller : 
while  this  is  a  pounding,  put  in  the  dew-pan. 
all  the  crumb  of  a  new  French  roll  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fize :  fet  the  dew-pan  on  the  fire  ;  put  on 
the  cover,  and  let  it  boil  all  the  time  the  veal  is 
pounding  in  the  mortar  ;  after  that,  take  off  the 
dew-pan,  and  put  in  the  pounded  veal ;  mix  it 
well  with  a  wooden  fpoon  ;  add  fait  to  your 
tade,  and  rub  it  with  the  back  of  a  wooden 
fpoon  through  a  lawn  or  tammy  fieve.  This 
cullis  may  ferve  for  foupes  or  white  ragout  Ob¬ 
serve  the  tade  now  in  vogue  is,  to  make  all  kinds 
of  cullis  as  light  and  as  thin  as  what  they  are  de- 
figned  for  will  permit,  remembering  that  thofe 
for  foupes  mud  be  thinner  than  for  any  other 
ufe. 

The  above  method  of  making  cullis  d  la  Reine 
I  apprehend  will  be  -  of  great  ufe  when  time  is 
wanting,  or  you  have  company  to  dinner  on  a 
fhort  notice. 
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^  ^ra’/z  &///r  with  green  peafe.  , 

If  a  pint  of  this  cullis  be  wanting,  make  a  pint 
and  half  of  rich  veal  broth.  (See  veal  broth  in 
Num.  1.)  Boil  a  pint  of  young  green  peafe  in  a 
little  water,  with  a  few  leaves  of  green  mint  ; 
let  the  water  boil  before  the  peafe  go  in ;  put 
in  near  half  a  common  table  fpoonful  of  ialt ; 
when  they  are  boil’d  tender,  {train  them  into  a 
fieve,  take  out  of  the  fieve  two  common  fppon- 
fuls  of  the  peafe,  and  put  them  on  a  plate ; 
put  the  reft  of  the  peafe  into  a  clean  marble 
mortar,  with  the  crumb  of  half  a  French  roll, 
and  about  two  common  fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor 
the  peafe  were  boiled  in  $  pound  it  in  the  mor¬ 
tar  without  ceafing  for  ten  minutes  ;  put  into 
the  mortar  the  hot  broth,  and  mix  it  well  toge¬ 
ther  5  ft  rain  it  through  a  tammy  or  a  tammy-fievq; 
if  it  is  too  thick  put  a  little  of  the  liquor  the 
peafe  were  boil’d  in  ;  put  into  the  cullis  the 
whole  peafe  which  were  fet  by  on  the  plate, 
and  kepp  it  hot  for  ufe. 

Pure  vert ,  or  green  cullis . 

Suppofe  a  quart  of  this  cullis,  for  which  there 
fnuft  be  provided  near  three  pints  of  good  veal 
broth,  wherein  ham  is  not  fpared  5  a  quart  of 
green  peafe  out  of  the  garden,  or  if  they  are  not 
in  feafpn,  take  a  quart  of  green  dried  flit  peafe, 
or  if  they  are  not  to  be  had,  yellow  dried  flit 
peafe  will  do  5  take  a  quart  of  either  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  peafe;  tie  them  up  in  a  cloth, 
pot  too  tight,  for  they  fhould  have  room  to  fwell 
jn  the  cloth ;  put  the  peafe,  fo  ordered,  in  a 
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pot  of  boiling  water,  where  let  them  boil  till 
they  be  tender,  which  will  be  in  two  hours  if 
the  peafe  are  good  ;  while  the  peafe-pudding  is 
boiling,  take  fome  thing  more  than  a  common, 
fiz’d  fieve  brim-full  of  good  young  green  picked 
fpinnage ;  put  the  fpinnage  into  a  tub  of  water, 
with  two  or  three  green  tails  of  young  onions ; 
the  green  part  of  the  tails  of  four  heads  of  fel- 
lery ;  walh  thefe  in  two  or  three  waters ;  take 
them  out  of  the  water  into  a  cullinder  to  drain; 
have  a  fauce-pan  or  pot  on  the  fire,  large  enough 
to  contain  the  fpinnage  ;  there  being  about  two 
quarts  of  water  in  the  fauce-pan,  when  it  boils, 
put  in  the  fpinnage,  fellery  and  young  onion 
tails,  with  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  fait ;  let  it  boil 
without  being  covered  for  the  fpace  of  fix  mi¬ 
nutes,  after  which  put  it  to  drain  in  a  cullinder; 
fqueeze  out  moft  of  the  water  that  remained  in 
the  fpinnage  ;  put  it  into  a  marble  mortar,  and 
pound  it  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  minutes  ;  take 
a  fizeable  ftew-pan  large  enough  to  make  the 
cullis  in;  put  into  the  ftew-pan  about  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fcraped  fat  bacon ;  (the  method  of 
fcraping  bacon  you  will  fee  in  page  no.)  with 
half  a  common  fpoonful  of  fweet  oil ;  put  in 
the  ftew-pan,  befides  the  fcraped  bacon  and  oil, 
two  thin  fiices  of  a  carrot,  the  fame  of  parfnip, 
three  thin  fiices  of  partly  root,  four  very  thin 
fiices  of  French  turnip,  and  two  large  onions 
cut  in  flices ;  fet  the  ftew-pan  on  a  clear  brifk 
fire  ;  keep  ftirring  the  roots  now  and  then,  or 
with  little  intermiflions.  Before  the  roots  begin 
to  change  colour,  put  in  the  hot  broth,  or  near 
a  pint  more  broth  than  you  want  culiis  ;  as  foon 
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as  the  broth  is  in  the  ftew-pan,  put  in  three 
{ingle  fprigs  of  thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  baft!, 
a  blade  of  mace,  one  clove,  thirty  cracked  corian¬ 
der  feeds,  and  half  a  clove  of  garlick,  let  the 
ftew-pan  be  covered  ;  and  it  fhould  boil  feven  or 
eight  minutes  flowly  without  fcumming  ;  after 
which  put  in  the  green  fpinnage  which  was 
pounded  in  the  mortar,  with  as  much  of  the 
peafe-pudding  as  you  can  guefs  will  make  the 
cullis  the  thicknefs  you  would  have  it ;  mix  it 
well  in  the  ftew-pan,  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  on 
the  fire;  and,  juft  before  it  is  going  to  boil,  take 
it  off,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy  fteve,  or  lawn 
iieve  ;  keep  it  hot  for  ufe,  but  be  careful  it  does 
not  boil.  This  cullis  is  ufed  for  foupes,  terrines 
and  r  ago  us. 

yl  green  cullis ,  which  does  not  require  above  an 

hour  making. 

Suppofe  an  Englijh  pint ;  take  three  pounds 
of  veal  (lean)  ;  ten  ounces  of  lean  ham  free 
from  fkin  or  outfide,  having  but  very  little  fat 
to  it ;  firft  cut  the  ham  and  veal  into  little  bits 
with  a  common  knife ;  after  which  chop  it 
without  cealing,  for  ten  minutes,  as  fmall  as  you 
can  in  that  time ;  put  the  veal  and  ham  fo 
chopped  in  a  fauce-pan  with  a  pint  and  half  of 
boiling  hot  water  ;  put  into  the  fauce-pan  with 
the  veal  and  ham,  any  feafoning  you  have  rea- 
dieft  :  the  above  receipt  will  inform  you  what  is 
proper;  cover  the  fauce-pan,  and  let  it  on  a  brifk 
clear  fire,  where  let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes ; 
while  the  broth  is  boiling,  pick,  wafh  and  boil 
about  three  handfuls  of  fpinnage  ;  the  fpinnage 
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not  be  quite  to  much  boiled  as  is  ufual  • 
drain  the  fpinnage  in  a  cullinder  ;  and  fqueeze 
out  the  water  5  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till  it  is 
quite  lmooth ;  put  in  the  fauce-pan  the  crumb 
or  two  French  rolls  broke  in  bits ;  let  this  have 
one  boil  up  in  the  broth,  and  pm  in  the  fob! 
nage  dnccuy  ;  take  the  fauce-pan  from  the  lire 
and  mix  well  the  fpinnage  with  the  broth  5  add 
iait  to  your  tafte,  and  rub  it  through  a  lawn  or 
tammy  fieve  j  keep  it  hot  for  ufe,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil;  I  would  be  underftood,  that,  where 
mention  nam,  lean  bacon  may  fupply  the  want 

X  X  X  4,  • 


On  lentils . 

,  for  glT  forne  of  my  readers  fhould  not  un- 
eiltand  what  lentils  are,  here  follows  a  de- 
Icnption  of  them. 

Lentils  is  a  kind  of  fmall  feed,  round  and 
j  a  ,  convex  in  the  middle;  thin  towards  the 
cage;  Hard  and  fmooth  coated-  greatly  life 
tars  or  fitches ;  there  are  feveral  forts  of  lentils  • 
ome  wmte,  others  yellow;  fome  reddifh,  o- 
tners  black, fh ;  they  are  of  two  forts ;  the  ore 

tbTefrnarSei  fgamn  a3  the  other’  the  white, 
the  reddifh  and  largeft,  are  the  heft  and  whoie- 

fomeft ;  but,  if  we  believe  fome  antient  authors, 

he,  e  is  no  good  quality  belonging  to  them;  they 

a  1 1  fl  *  ill  i  *  fagacious  overcomes 

ah  difficulties,  even  to  drefs  lentils,  fo  as  to  be- 

come  a  wholefome  food ;  on  the  other  hand  a- 

f,am  w,e  r.ead>  ^at  lentils  was  fo  nrized  in  A- 
.en.ceus  s  time,  that  a  famous  phylician  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  commendation  of  lentils ;  and 

Diogenes 
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Diogenes  commended  them  to  all  his  fchclars, 
for  having  a  peculiar  virtue  to  quicken  the  wit; 

I  fhall  therefore  ftudv  to  find  out  fome  prepara¬ 
tion  v/ hereby  they  may  be  reftored  to  their  for¬ 
mer,  or  greater  goodnefs.  They  grow  in  cold 
climates,  as  well  as  hot. 

To  make  a  cullis  of  lentils. 

Suppofe  a  pint  of  this  cullis,  for  which  you 
muft  have  a  pint  and  half  of  good  pale  coloured 
veal  gravey,  (See  veal  gravey);  a  pint  of  lentils 
which  will  be  the  better  of  being  ibaked  in  cold 
water  the  over  night ;  in  the  morning  drain  the 
water  from  them ;  take  a  fauce-pan  that  has  a 
cover ;  put  the  lentils  therein  ;  put  in  as  much 
of  any  kind  of  meat-broth  or  water  as  will  cover 
the  lentils,  (broth  is  beft);  likewife  put  in  with 
the  lentils  a  flice  of  lean  ham  cut,  with  a  little 
fat  to  it;  pare  off  the  outfide  and  rine  ;  the  flice 
of  ham  fhould  weigh  about  five  ounces;  put 
on  the  cover,  and  fet  it  on  a  flow  clear  fire;  if 
the  lentils  are  good,  they  will  boil  tender  in  an 
hour  and  half ;  but  I  advife  to  take  time,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  lentils  have  not  been  tried  before ; 
for  I  have  boil’d  them  three  hours  before  they 
would  be  tender;  the  lentils  being  boil’d  tender, 
out  them  into  a  coarfe  fieve  to  drain ;  take  near 
three  common  table  fpoonfuls  of  lentils  out  of  the 
fieve,  which  put  on  a  plate  to  marie  tne  cullis, 
as  we  term  it;  put  the  lentils  which  remain  in 
the  fieve  into  a  clean  marble  moitai,  w  ith  the 
top  cruft  of  a  rafped  common  fized  Fi  each  toll ; 
pound  thefe  till  they  become  like  a  pane;  take 
a  ftew-pan  and  put  in  three  ounces  of  frefh  but- 
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ter;  a  tea-fpoonful  of  good  oil;  two  middle- 
fized  onions  peeled  and  diced ;  two  final  1  thin 
dices  of  carrot,  parfnip,  turnip,  pardy  root,  and 
the  root  part  of  a  head  of  fellery  cut  in  dices ; 
fet  the  dew-pan  on  a  bride  clear  fire ;  dir  the 
roots  with  a  wooden  fpoon  every  now  and  then  ; 
when  the  roots  in  the  dew-pan  are  coloured  of 
a  pale  brown,  put  in  the  gravey  boiling  hot 
with  a  fmall  blade  of  mace,  three  fingle  fprigs 
of  thyme,  a  quarter  of  a  fmall  clove  of  gariick, 
and  two  bruifed  black  pepper  corns ;  let  this 
boil  without  feumming,  with  the  cover  on,  for 
the  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  minutes;  take  the 
lentils  out  of  the  mortar,  and  put  them  in  the 
dew-pan;  mix  the  gravey  and  lentils  well  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  wooden  fpoon;  tade  it,  and  add  a 
little  fait  if  your  palate  require  it ;  rub  it  thro3 
a  tammy,  lawn  fieve  or  tammy  fieve ;  put  it  in 
a  little  pot  or  fauce-pan,  and  keep  it  hot;  put 
into  the  cullis  the  whole  lentils  which  were 
put  by,  with  half  a  fmall  wine  glafs  of  Cham¬ 
paign  or  other  white  wine,  and  a  fmall  dice  of 
limon,  having  the  rine  find  pared  off  and  the 
feeds  taken  out;  keep  it  hot,  but  not  boiling; 
take  out  the  limon  jud  before  you  ferve  the 
cullis. 

This  cullis  is  of  ufe  for  loupes,  terrines  and 
ragons . 

A  cullis  of  lentils . 

This  cullis  does  not  require  half  the  time, 
half  the  trouble,  nor  half  the  expences  as  the 
other. 

If  a  pi  fit  of  this  cullis  be  wanting,  take  a  pint 

S  of 
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of  known  good  lentils;  put  them  to  boil  in  a 
clofe  covered  fauce-pan  in  water,  with  a  very 
little  fait ;  if  the  lentils  are  very  good,  they  will 
be  boiled  foft  in  an  hour’s  time ;  while  this  is 
boiling,  take  three  pounds  of  any  raw  meat  you 
have  that  is  not  fat ;  chop  it  very  fmall  with 
four  ounces  of  lean  ham  or  bacon ;  put  the 
meat  fo  chopped  into  a  fauce-pan  with  one  pint 
and  half  of  boiling  'water ;  fet  the  fauce-pan  on  a 
moderate,  fire,  and  put  in  any  feafoning  you  have 
readied: ;  the  above  cullis  will  inform  you  what 
is  properefl ;  put  on  the  cover,  and  let  it  boil, 
flowly  for  half  an  hour;  when  the  lentils  are  e- 
nough,  ft  rain  them  off ;  fave  a  few  whole  lentils 
on  a  plate  to  mark  the  cullis  withal ;  pound  the 
reft  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftil  till 
they  become  as  fine  as  pafte ;  ftrain  the  broth 
into  the  mortar,  and  mix  it  well  with  a  wooden 
fpoon ;  rub  it  thro’  a  tammy  or  a  lawn  fieve  ; 
put  into  the  cuilis  a  very  little  white  wine,  and 
the  whole  lentils,  with  a  fmall  zeft  of  limon 
peel ;  the  limon  peel  fhould  not  be  larger  than 
one  fourth  of  a  filver  penny;  keep  the  cullis  hot 
for  ufe. 

Cullis  of  partridges . 

Suppofe  a  pint  and  half  of  this  cullis  be 
wanting.  Take  two  partridges  of  a  high  fla¬ 
vour  or  fumet ,  as  the  French  term  it  ;  trufs 
them  for  the  fpit ;  over  the  hreaft  of  them  tie  a 
bard  of  bacon  with  packthread,  (a  bard  of  ba¬ 
con  is  a  broad  thin  piece  of  fat  bacon);  the  bacon 
fhould  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  hreaft  of 
the  partridge;  put  the  partridges  to  roaft  before  a 

brifk 
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brifk  fire ;  fprinkle  a  little  flower  all  over  the  out- 
fide  of  them  1  let  them  be  a  little  above  three 
parts  roafted,  which  they  will  be  in  twenty  five 
minutes;  take  them'  off  the  f pit s  puli  out  the 
fkewrs ;  put  the  partridges  diredtly  as  they  come 
from  the  fpit  into  a  clean  marble  mortar;  take 
off  the  packthread ;  pound  the  partridges  with 
the  bacon  about  them  till  they  are  as  fine  as  a 
mummy;  while  fome  body  is  pounding  of  this, 
take  a  ftew-pan,  and  put  therein  four  ounces  of 
frefh  butter,  a  tea  fpoonful  of  oil ;  put  into  the 
ftew-pan  four  ounces  of  lean  ham  cut  into  little 
bits  the  fize  of  pin  heads.  The  method  of  cutting 
the  ham  is  this,  firft  cut  very  thin  flices,  and 
then  cut  them  into  long  narrow  flips ;  cut  tliefe 
flips  crofs  ways,  and  they  are  done  :  the  liam 
being  in  the  ftew-pan,  put  in  a  (mail  handful  of 
green  mufhrooms  grofsly  chopped,  and  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  clove  of  garlick  cut  final! ;  put  the  ftew- 
pan  on  a  brifk  clear  fire,  and  ftir  it  now  and 
then  till  it  begins  to  change  its  colour  diredly ;  as 
it  is  coming  brown,  pour  in  a  quart  of  good  veal- 
gravey;  put  in  half  the  craft  of  a  rafped  French 
roll ;  let  it  boil  five  or  fix  minutes;  take  it  from 
the  fire;  put  in  a  final!  zeft  of  limon  peel,  a 
glafs  of  Champaign  or  other  white  wine,  and, 
direftly  after,  put  in  the  pounded  partridge;  fet 
the  ftew-pan  on  the  fire  again,  and  let  it  fimmer 
(but  not  boil)  for  two  minutes;  rub  it  thro*  a 
French  tammy  or  tammy  fieve ;  obferve,  in 
draining  it,  not  to  rub  it  fo  dryas  other  cullis  for 
fear  the  partridge  bones  fhould  make  it  feel  rough 
to  the  tongue. 


Cullis 
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Cu  its  of  partridge  another  way, 

Ma'  e  it  diredtly  in  the  manner  of  a  veal  cul¬ 
lis,  (See  veal  cullis)  with  only  this  difference, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ftew-pan  being  thinly  co¬ 
vered  with  dices  of  veal,  &c.  put  in  partridges  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  cullis  you  would 
make.  Slit  the  partridges,  and,  with  a  rolling- 
pin,  break  all  the  bones,  put  them  over  the 
veal,  and  finifh  the  cullis  like  that  of  veal. 
This,  as  well  as  the  other  partridge  cullis,  is  of 
great  ufe  in  feveral  forts  of  terrines,  pyes  and 
ragous. 

A  brown  Cullis  of  a  capon . 

Make  a  large  capon  ready  for  the  fpit;  take 
out  fome  of  the  infide  fat,  let  it  be  a  little  above 
three  parts  roafted;  if  the  fire  is  good,  the  ca¬ 
pon  will  take  but  twenty  five  minutes  ;  fprin- 
kie  fome  fait  on' it  in  roafting;  obferve,  it  (hould 
not  be  pale  roafted  $  Jake  the  capon  from  the 
fpit,  and  put  it  into  a  large  clean  marble  mortar, 
and  let  it  be  pounded  bones  and  all  as  much  as 
poffible ;  cut  the  cruft  of  a  French  roll  in  little 
bits,  fry  them  in  a  ftew-pan  with  feraped  fat 
bacon,  till  they  are  of  a  good  brown  colour  3 
take  off  the  ftew-pan,  and  add  the  white  part 
Vi  three  or  four  young  onions  cut  fmall,  a  few 
frefh  mufbrooms  grofsly  chopped,  a  little  picked 
par  fly  and  a  very  little  fweet  bafil;  fet  the  ftew- 
pan  on  a  brifk'clear  fire  for  a  minute,  after  which 
put  in  a  little  more  pale-coloured  veal  gravey  as 
you  intend  to  have  cullis ;  let  it  boil  three  mi¬ 
nutes,  arter  wtpeh  put  in  a  dice  of  limon  with¬ 
out 
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out  rine  or  feeds  ;  take  the  ftew-pan  from  the 
fire,  and  put  in  the  pounded  capon,  mix  it  well 
and  fet  the  ftew-pan  on  a  moderate  fire,  where 
let  it  firmner  (but  not  boil)  for  the  fpace  of  three 
minutes,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  ftrain  it  thro’ 
a  tammy  or  tammy-fieve ;  obferve,  in  ftraining, 
not  to  rub  it  fo  dry  as  other  cullis,  for  fear  the 
bones  fhould  make  it  feel  rough  to  the  tongue ; 
put  in  a  glafs  of  Champaign,  or  half  a  glafs  of 
any  other  white  wine ;  add  fait  to  your  tafte, 
and  fcum  off  the  fat-  This  cullis  is  good  in 
pyes,  &c. 

N.  B.  It  may  be  made  without  mufhrooms. 

Cullis  of  Ducks . 

Is  made  with  wiid-ducks:  the  ducks  fhould 
be  free  from  any  fifhy  or  moorifh  fcent ;  the 
method  to  know  which,  is  to  open  the  bill  of 
the  ducks,  and  then  blow  down  their  throats; 
diredtly  after  this,  fcent  as  low  as  you  can  in  the 
mouth,  and  if  there  proceeds  no  ill  flavour, 
they  are  right  good. 

Obferve  in  this  cullis,  as  that  of  partridge 
cullis,  you  may  make  a  difference,  by  thickening 
it  with  fome  lentils  boiled  and  pounded  in  a 
marble  mortar.  The  lentils  fhould  be  fie  wed 
tender  in  good  broth,  with  a  fmall  flice  of  lean 
and  fat  ham  or  bacon. 

Cullis  of  Pigeons . 

This  cullis  is  made  diredtly  the  fame  as  that 
of  partridges. 

N .  B .  The  wild  pigeons  are  beft. 
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Cullis  en  m-aigre 

Cullis  of  cray  fifh. 

The  ingredients  wanting  for  this  cullis  are? 
thirty  cray  fifh,  eighteen  fweet  almonds,  two 
perches,  three  eggs,  one  lobffcer,  three  an- 
chovifes,  three  ounces  of  frefh  butter,  a  little 
fweet  oil 5  three  onions,  one  parily-root,  one 
carrot,  one  parfnip,  one  French  or  common 
turnip,  three  fingle  fprigs  of  thyme,  a  very 
little  fweet  marjoram  and  bafil,  a  blade  of  mace, 
one  clove,  five  pepper-corns,  twenty  coriander 
feeds,  two  common  fized  French  rolls,  one  clove 
of  garlick,  a  limon,  and  two  quarts  of  good 
fifh-broth,  which  will  make  fomething  more 
than  three  pints  of  cullis. 

The  utenfils  wanting  to  make  this  cullis. 

A  fauce-pan  to  hold  two  Englifh  quarts, 
three  clean  cloaths  called  rubbers,  a  mid  die- fi¬ 
zed  marble  mortar  with  wooden  peftil,  one 
common  iized  pewter  fpoon,  three  pewter  plates, 
a  fauce-pan  to  hold  a  pint  and  half,  a  pint  po- 
ringer  or  bafon,  a  common  fieve,  a  common- 
fized  tea-fpoon,  one  common  grid-iron,  one 
cook’s  knife  pointed  at  the  end,  one  dridging 
or  flower  box,  one  three  quart  flew- pan,  one 
common  kitchen  wooden  fpoon,  one  copper- 
tinned  ladle  that  will  contain  a  pint  of  water  in 
the  bore  of  it,  one  tammy  or  tammy-fieve, 
and  a  little  foupe-pot  and  cover  that  will  hold 
fomething  more  than  two  quarts,  to  put  the  cul¬ 
lis  in  when  it  is  finifhed. 

Begin 
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Begin  in  this  manner. 

Take  thirty  eray  fifh,  wafh  them  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  fet  a  two  quart  faiice-pan  with  a  quart  of 
water  to  boil ;  put  in  the  Cray  fifh  with  three 
table  fpoonfuls  of  fait;  let  them  boil  till  you 
perceive  the  fhell  to  become  of  a  fine  red,  which 
is  the  true  fign  of  their  being  boiled  enough ; 
take  off  the  fauce-pan,  and  ftrain  them  into  a 
cullinder  or  fieve ;  pick  off  the  claws  and  all 
the  fhelly  part  of  them,  and  the  (hells  which 
are  of  the  brighteft  red,  put  by  themfelves, 
which  muft  be  walhed  in  cold  water,  to  take 
off  any  whitifh  fluff  which  ufually  flick  on  the 
infide  of  the  (hells;  put  them  between  two 
deaths,  and  dry  them  well;  after  this  they  muft 
be  put  into  a  marble  mortar,  and  therein  pound¬ 
ed  till  they  become  a  fine  pafte  ;  take  a  pewter 
fpoon,  and  with  it  take  out  the  pounded  cray 
fifh  (hells;  the  tails  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
body,and  put  between  two  plates, which  fhould  be 
fet  in  a  cool  place  to  be  ready  when  wanted ;  put 
the  pounded  cray  fifh  (hells  on  a  pewter  plate  ; 
obferve,  the  mortar  muft  not  be  wafhed  the 
whole  time  the  cullis  is  making ;  blanch 
eighteen  fweet  almonds  in  this  manner  ;  put  the 
almonds  into  a  pint  and  half  fauce-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  cold  water ;  fet  it  on  a  moderate  fire,  where 
let  it  boil  flowly  for  three  minutes ;  take  one  of 
the  almonds  out,  and  try ;  if  the  fkin  will 
come  off  eafily  they  are  blanched  enough; 
ftrain  them  out  of  the  fauce-pan  on  a  fieve;  flip  off 
the  (kins,  and  put  the  almonds  in  a  bafon  of  cold 
water;  this  is  the  common  and  only  way  of 
blanching  almonds  when  you  are  in  a  hurry ; 

but 
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but  when  time  permits,  the  beft  way  is  to  put 
the  almonds  to  foak  in  plenty  of  cold  water  the 
over  night,  and  the  fkins  will  be  eafily  taken  off 
in  the  morning ;  the  almonds  blanched  after  tnis 
laft  manner  will  be  as  white  again  and  more  firm 
than  thofe  of  the  other  way  of  blanching ;  pick 
twelve  of  the  whiteft  and  firmed:  of  the  almonds 
from  among  the  reft ;  thefe  twelve  picked  al¬ 
monds  being  in  cold  water,  put  into  the  mortar 
half  a  table  fpoonful  of  Cold  water;  drop  the  al¬ 
monds  into  the  mortar  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
and  keep  continually  pounding  them,  whicn 
bruifes  the  almonds  as  they  drop,  and  hinders 
them  from  jumping  out  of  the  mortar,  which  , 
they  would  do  if  they  were  put  in  all  at  once; 
the  almonds  ftiould  be  pounded  till  they  become 
a  fmooth  pafte ;  and  while  they  are  pounding, 
now  and  then  ftiould  be  put  in  a  drop  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  which  will  keep  them  from  turning  to  oil; 
with  a  pewter  fpoon  take  the  pounded  almonds 
out  of  the  mortar,  and  put  them  on  a  pewter  plate 
with  the  cray-fifti;  while  the  almonds  were 
pounding,  the  perch  ftiould  be  broiling,  either 
one  large  or  two  middle-fized  peicnes;  cut  cue 
belly  open  of  the  perch,  and  take  out  the  guts; 
you  need  not  take  of  the  fcales  nor  gills ;  wafli  the 
perch  well  in  cold  water,  and  dry  it  well  with  a 
cloth ;  put  a  grid-iron  on  a  moderate  fire,  which 
inuft  be  very  clear ;  when  the  grin-iron  is  tho¬ 
roughly  hot  take  it  off  the  fire  and  rub  it  well 
with  frefti  butter ;  dir  eft  ly  put  the  _  perch  on  the 
grid-iron,  which  fet  on  the  fire  again  ;  turn  it  e- 
very  fix  or  leven  minutes;  if  the  fine  is  mouerate 
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and  the  grid-iron  not  fet  too  near  the  fire  ; 
the  pearch  weighs  about  one  pound  and  a  half  ;  it 
will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour’s  broiling; 
the  pearch  for  this  ufe  fbould  not  be  over  broil¬ 
ed  ;  take  the  pearch  off  the  grid-iron,  and  with 
a  knife  take  off  all  the  fcales  and  fkin  5  take  out 
the  bones,  and  put  only  the  white  part  of  the 
pearch  into  the  mortar;  likewife  put  into  the  mor¬ 
tar  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  taken  from  the  white, 
after  they  have  been  boiled  hard ;  the  eggs 
fbould  not  boil  longer  than  twenty  minutes,  if 
you  put  them  in  when  the  water  boils ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  are  put  in  the  water  cold,  they 
will  boil  as  hard  in  twelve  minutes ;  I  am  parti¬ 
cular  in  this,  becaufe  an  egg  over-boiled  has  a 
blackifh  yolk,  and  is  not  fo  good  nor  fit  for  ufe ; 
before  you  begin  to  pound  in  the  mortar,  put  in 
the  red  coral  that  lies  in  the  body  of  a  lobfter, 
with  three  anchovies  that  have  no  rufty  flavour; 
the  anchovies  fhould  be  wafhed  and  boned ; 
pound  thefe  extremely  well ;  it  will  not  want  a- 
ny  moiflning  in  pounding ;  all  the  above  being 
in  readinefs,  take  a  three  quart  ftew-pan ;  put  in 
about  three  ounces  of  frefh  butter  with  two  tea- 
fpoonfuls  of  fweet  oil  ;  three  onions  cut  in  flices, 
a  final  1  clove  of  garlick  cut  in  three ;  i crape  a 
middle-fized  parfly  root,  one  fmall  carrot,  half 
a  fmall  parfnip,  one  large  French  turnip  ;  thefe 
being  all  cleaned,  and  cut  into  fmall  thin  flices, 
put  them  into  the  ftew-pan,  which  fet  on  a  clear 
brifk  fire  without  a  cover  ;  keep  turning  of  the 
roots  in  the  ftew-pan  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  till 
they  begin  to  look  brown  ;  diredtly  put  in  the 
ftew-pan  two  quarts  of  good  fifh-broth  boiling 

T  hot  ^ 
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hot ;  put  in  one  clove,  one  large  blade  of  mace, 
five  cracked  white  pepper  corns,  thirty  cracked 
coriander  feeds,  three  or  four  fngle  fprigs  of 
thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  marjoram  and  bail!, 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  fait,  and  the  crumb  of  two 
French  rolls  pulled  into  bits ;  let  thefe  boil  for 
the  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  minutes ;  after  which, 
take  all  the  pounded  compofitions,  and  put  them 
into  the  flew- pan  ;  rinfe  out  the  mortar  with  a 
little  hot  fifh-broth,  and  add  it  to  the  reft  in 
the  ftew-pan  :  mix  it  well  on  the  ftove  with  a 
long  handled  wooden  fpoon  3  before  it  boils,  take 
the  ftew-pan  from  off  the  lire  ;  put  in  a  thin 
flice  of  lemon  free  from  feeds  or  rind  ;  rub  it 
through  a  tammy  or  a  tarn  my- fie  ve.  (a  tammy, 
and  the  method  of  working  it  has  already  been 
explained)  If  this  cullis  is  intended  for  a 
maigre  foup  it  mu  ft  be  the  thicknefs  of  thin 
cream  ;  but,  if  it  is  wanted  for  any  maigre-made 
difh  or  fauce,  it  muft  be  the  thicknefs  of  good 
cream ;  put  the  tails  in  the  cullis,  which  gives 
it  the  diftincftion  of  a  cray-fifh  cullis  5  take  care 
in  keeping  the  cullis  hot,  that  it  does  not  boil. 

Lobfter  Cullis . 

This  cullis  may  pafs  for  a  cray-fifh  cullis,  and 
is  made  with  half  the  expence,  time,  and  trouble 
as  the  above,, 

Utenfls  wanting  to  make  this  cullis. 

A  fauce-pan  and  cover  of  a  fize  fuitable  to 
boil  the  lobfter,  one  three  pint  ftew-pan,  one 
wooden  fpoon,  one  marble  mortar  with  wooden 
peftle,  one  broad  hollow  pewter  or  earthen  difh, 
4  one 
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one  tammy  or  tammy-fieve,  one  pewter  plate* 
one  cook’s  knife,  and  one  pewter  fpoon. 

1  •  ■ 4  '  K  ,  * 

The  materials  r wherewith  the  cullis  is  compofed. 

One  largifh  lobfter  which  has  its  body  full  of 
fpawn,  (thefe  kind  of  fpawn’d  lobfters  are  known 
by  the  filh-mongers,  even  when  they  are  alive) 
three  ounces  of  freih  butter,  a  little  fweet  oil* 
two  large  onions,  one  clove  of  garlick,  one 
fmall  carrot,  parfnip,  French  turnip,  parfly  root, 
and  a  white  part  of  a  fmall  leek,  one  bay  leaf, 
three  fprigs  of  thyme,  a  very  little  fweet  bafil 
and  marjoram,  one  lemon,  five  pepper  corns, 
one  clove,  one  blade  of  mace,  and  one  French 
roll. 

Begin  in  this  manner.  The  lobfter  being 
alive,  wadi  it  well  in  cold  water  ;  after  which* 
put  it  into  a  fauce-pan  with  three  ounce^of  faltj 
pour  on  boiling  water  till  the  lobfter  is  co¬ 
vered  ;  put  the  fauce-pan  on  a  briik  fire  ;  co¬ 
ver  it,  and  let  the  lobfter  boil  twenty  minutes; 
after  which  take  off  the  cover  ;  and,  if  the  lob¬ 
fter  looks  of  a  bright  red,  it  is  boiled  enough; 
when  the  lobfter  is  cold,  break  the  (hell  of  the 
claws  and  tail ;  take  out  all  the  infide,  and  open 
the  body  of  the  lobfter  ;  take  out  all  the  coral, 
and  lay  it  by  itfelf  on  a  pewter  plate ;  cut  one 
third  of  the  lobfter  in  thin  fiices,  the  breadth  of  the 
top  of  one’s  thumb;  put  this  on  the  plate  by  the 
fide  of  the  coral ;  the  remainder  of  the  flefli  of 
the  lobfter  mu  ft  be  cut  fmall ;  put  the  coral  into 
a  clean  marble  mortar,  with  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the 
liquor  the  lobfter  was  boiled  in  ;  pound  this  for 
five  minutes ;  after  which  put  in  the  lobfter  that 

was 
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was  minced  fmall,  with  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the 
liquor  the  lobfter  was  boiled  in  3  pound  this  till 
it  become  as  fmooth  pafte  3  while  this  is  pound- 
ing,  take  a  ftew-pan  3  put  therein  three  ounces 
of  frefh  butter,  and  about  the  quantity  of  two 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  the  belt  fallad  oil  3  cut  the  roots 
into  thin  dices  3  put  the  ftew-pan  on  a  clear  briilc 
fire,  and  diredtly  put  in  the  fliced  roots,  which 
keep  ftirring  till  they  begin  to  change  colour  3 
at  which  time  fling  in  a  common  table-fpoonful 
of  flour,  and  ftir  it  well  together  3  put  in  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  the  lobfter  was  boiled  in,  and 
a  pint  of  clear  boiling  water  3  put  in  the  fweet 
herbs,  fpice,  and  a  rafped  French  roll;  let  thefe  boil 
gently  half  an  hour  covered,  without  being 
fcummed  3  after  that  put  in  the  pounded  lobfter, 
which  will  turn  it  of  a  fine  red  colour  3  take  it 
from  off  the  fire,  and  mix  it  well  with  a  wooden 
fpoon,  breaking  the  French  roll  in  pieces  3  put 
in  three  or  four  very  fmall  zefts  of  lemon-peel,  and 
ftrain  it  through  a  tammy,  tammy-fieve,or  a  lawn 
fteve,  rubbing  it  through  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  fpoon,  to  caufe  it  to  be  the  thicknefs  of 
cream  3  put  into  the  drained  cullis  half  a  glafs  of 
white  wine,  a  very  little  juice  of  lemon,  and  the 
fliced  lobfter.  Obferve  it  muft  not  boil,  but 
keep  it  hot  for  ufe. 

Sauces  embammata. 

This  is  a  liquor  in  which  all  kinds  of  meats 
are  drefted  3  there  are  numherlefs  forts  according 
to  what  ragous,  &c,  they  are  defigned  for. 

In  examining  the  ancients,  I  do  not  find  any 
fufficient  apology  for  the  ufe  of  fauces  3  for 

Plutarch 
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Plutarch  affirms,  that  the  antients  never  knew  a- 
ny  fauces,  but  two,  hunger  and  fait;  the  cooks 
of  Athens  vaunted,  by  their  divers  pickles, 
fauces,  powders  and  mixtures,  to  procure  any 
man  an  appetite  ;  yet,  in  the  end,  they  found 
that  the  bell  fauce  is  loathfome,  without  hunger. 
Dionyfius,  fupping  once  (after  hunting)  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  mod:  highly  extolled  their  black 
broth  ;  afterwards  eating  of  the  fame,  another 
time,  without  exercife  premifed,  he  did  as  deep¬ 
ly  difpraife  it.  The  like  we  read  of  Ptolomy 
in  Platina,  and  of  Socrates  in  Tully’s  Tufculanes, 
who  walked  ever  before  meat  a  mile  or  two,  to 
buy  him  the  fauce  of  hunger.  Anacharfis  ufed 
to  fay,  that  dry  ground  is  the  beft  bed,  a  fkin 
hardened  with  exercife  the  beft  garment,  and 
natural  hunger  the  beft  fauce :  for  over  much 
hunger  tafteth  nothing  better  than  over  much 
fatiety  ;  the  one  loathing  good  things  becaufe  of 
fullnefs,  and  the  other  commending  bad  things 
becaufe  of  emptinefs.  Socrates  compared  the 
over  curious  feafoning  of  meat,  and  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  fauce-makers  to  common  courtefans,  curi- 
oufly  painted,  and  fumptuoufly  adorned,  before  • 
they  entertained  their  lovers;  whereby  they  ftir  up 
new  luft  in  withered  ftocks,  and  make  even  the 
grey  headed  confume  themfelves.  And  again 
he  fays,  what  are  thefe  new  found  lauces  but 
whores  to  edge  our  appetite,  making  us  to  feaft 
when  we  fhould  faft,  or  at  leaft  to  eat  more  than 
nature  requireth  ?  alfo  he  refembleth  them  to 
tickling  under  the  fides  and  arm-pits,  which 
caufeth  not  a  true  and  hearty,  but  rather  a  con- 

vulfive 
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Vulfive,  and  hurtful  laughter;  doing  no  more 
good  to  penfive  perfons,  than  hard  fcratching  is 
profitable  to  a  fcalfd  head,  wherein  it  delightetb 
to  its  own  hurt. 

There  is  a  notable  hiftory  written  of  Alexan- 
der  and  Queen  Ada,  who,  purpofing  to  prefent 
the  conqueror  with  her  be  ft  jewels,  fent  him 
two  of  her  beft  fauce-makers  to  feafon  and  drefs 
his  meat,  commending  their  (kill  exceedingly  in 
her  letters ;  but  Alexander,  having  bountifully 
rewarded  them  for  their  journey,  returned  them 
with  this  meffage,  that  he  had  a  long  time  en¬ 
tertained  two  for  that  purpofe,  which  made  him 
better  fauce  to  his  meat,  than  any  other  could 
make  in  his  judgement :  Ny&Oporia,  night 
marching,  which  ever  got  him  a  ftomach  to  his 
dinner;  and  Oligariflia,  little  dining,  which  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  procure  him  a  flomach  to  his  flip¬ 
per  ;  {hewing  thereby,  that  exercife,  before 
dinner  and  fupper,  are  the  bed  fauce-makers  ; 
becaufe  it  excites  hunger,  which  relifhes,  and 
even  caufeth  us  to  digeft  all  things.  Salt, 
the  fecond  fauce  of  the  antients,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient,  nay  is  not  convenient  to  all  ftomachs ; 
for  even  old  times  afforded  two  fauces,  fait  and 
vinegar,  the  one  for  hot  ftomachs,  the  other  for 
cold  ;  knowing  w’ell  enough  that  appetites  are  not 
procured  in  all  men  alike,  by  reafon  want  of  ap¬ 
petite  arifes  from  different  caufes. 

He,  who  thinks  it  a  crime  to  allure  a  fick  man 
to  meat  by  delightful  and  pleafant  fauces,  feems  to 
me  as  froward  and  fantaftical,  as  he  who  would 
never  whet  his  knife ;  and  for  what  end  has  na¬ 
ture  brought  forth  fuch  variety  of  herbs,  roots, 

fruits,, 
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fruits,  juices  and  fpices,  fit  for  nothing  but 
fauces ;  but  that  by  them  the  found  Should  be  re¬ 
freshed,.  and  the  fick  men  allured  to  feed  upon 
meats,  for  whom  an  over  ftrait  abstinence  is  as 
dangerous,  asfulnefs  and  fatiety  is  inconvenient;  for 
’tis  certain,  for  fti  ong  and  able  perfons,  the  beft 
fauce  is  exercife  and  hunger :  but  as  there  are 
many  men,  whofe  trade  of  life,  and  ftate  of  health, 
is  fuch,  that,  either  they  cannot  exercife  them- 
felves  abroad,  or  elfe  are  not  able,  through 
weaknefs,  to  do  it  at  home,  (whereupon  want 
of  appetite,  and  want  of  digeftion,  the  only 
founders  of  fauces  mud  enfue);  for  the  ftomach 
often  wants  appetite,  proceeding  from  cold  and 
raw  humors  furring  the  fame,  and  dulling  the 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  in  the  mouth  thereof;  fo  we 
may  conclude,  that,  as  much  as  the  right  ufe  of 
fauces  is  beneficial,  (to  health)  even  fo  much 
the  abufe  of  them  is  detrimental. 

Sauces  en  gras. 

(The  word  gras  has  been  explained  in  the  firft 
number  of  this  work.) 

Cerfeuliad  or  chervile  fauce  for  chickens . 

To  make  half  a  pint  of  this  fauce  in  the  beft 
manner,  you  mud  have  half  a  pint  of  good  well 
feafoned  veal-broth. 

Take  one  pound  of  good  white  veal,  free  from 
bone,  four  ounces  of  well  flavoured  ham,  one 
carrot,  one  parfnip,  two  fmall  cloves  of  garlick, 
thirty  coriander  feeds,  about  two  handfuls  of 
chervile,  one  ounce  of  fre(h  butter,  and  a  very 
little  fweet  oik 

i  .  >  t 
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Begin  in  this  manner.  Cut  the  fatted  of  the 
ham,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  dew- 
pan;  upon  which  put  one  dice  of  onion,  one  dice 
of  carrot,  and  then  the  veal  cut  in  three  dices; 
over  the  veal  put  the  remainder  of  the  onion,  one 
dice  of  parfnip  and  carrot ;  cover  the  dew-pan, 
and  fet  it  on  a  dow  clear  dre  for  twenty  minutes; 
after  which  make  the  fire  bridcer  ;  and,  when 
the  veal  flicks  to  the  bottom  without  burning, 
put  in  half  a  pint  of  veal  broth,  and  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  hot  water;  fcum  it  and  put  in  a  com¬ 
mon  table-fpoonful  of  fweet  oil,  two  fmall 
cloves,  garlick,  and  thirty  coriander  feeds;  cover 
the  ftew-pan,  and  let  thefe  boil  dowly,  till  the  half 
be  reduced ;  after  which,  drain  it  through  a  fine 
lawn  fieve ;  blow  off  the  fat,  and  put  this  liquor 
in  a  fmall  clean  dew-pan ;  pick  the  chervile 
from  dead  leaves  and  great  dalks  ;  wafh  it  well, 
and  blanch  it  for  three  minutes  in  boiling  water  ; 
after  which  put  it  into  cold  water;  fqueezeit  light¬ 
ly  and  chop  it  grody;  put  it  into  the  dew-pan  with 
the  half  pint  of  pale-coloured  gravey ;  fet  it  over 
a  moderate  bride  fire,  where  let  it  boil  for  ieven 
minutes;  put  in  about  an  ounce  of  frefh  but¬ 
ter  rolled  in  dour  ;  and  let  it  boil  a  minute 
longer,  and  the  fauce  is  done.  This  fauce 
fuits  all  kinds  of  white  meats,  boiled  or  rod? 
ed. 

Sauce  a  Id  nenvaine . 

Neuvaine  fignifies  the  nine  muffs ;  as  this  is 
ridiculous  for  the  name  of  a  fauce,  and  as  there 
are  many  of  the  fame  damp,  I  fhall  pafs  by  the 
exolanation  of  them. 
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Put  about  nine  tea-fpoonfuls  of  fweet  oil  in  a 
fmall  ftew-pan,  with  nine  middle-fized  white  o- 
nions,  peeled  and  cut  in  thick  fiices ;  put  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham,  cut  into  nine  thin 
pieces ;  fet  the  ftew-pan  on  a  clear  fire ;  keep  the 
onions  moving  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  after 
which,  put  in  near  a  pint  of  good  veal-broth  ; 
let  it  be  covered,  and  flew  it  very  fiowly,  till  the 
onions  be  quite  tender ;  after  which,  blow  off 
the  oil,  and  put  a  dafli  of  vinegar  (a  little)  ; 
ferve  this  fauce  under  pork,  ducks,  or  ftewed- 
beef*  * 

1 

Sauce  a  la  crefme . 

Put  in  a  fmall  ftew-pan  about  a  handful  of 
frefti  mu  ill  rooms ,  with  two  ounces  of  freih  but¬ 
ter,  a  fmall  flice  of  ham,  and  a  faggot  of  fweet 
herbs  (which  is  made  in  this  manner)  ;  peel 
two  or  three  young  onions  with  green  tails ; 
put  to  them  a  little  parfly,  two  cloves,  half  a 
bay  leaf,  and  four  fingle  fprigs  of  thyme ; 
double  the  tails  of  the  onions  over  thefe,  and  tie 
it  with  pack-thread ;  (and  this  is  called  a  faggot) 
put  the  ftew-pan  over  a  brifk  fire,  and  give  it 
three  or  four  toftes,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  ingredients 
to  fry  on  all  fides  ;  put  in  a  common  table- 
fpoonful  of  flour ;  mix  it  with  the  reft  for  a  mi¬ 
nute,  on  the  fire  ;  put  in  near  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
good  veal-broth  ;  let  all  boil  four  minutes;  after 
which,  put  in  half  a  pint  of  good  thick  cream  ; 
let  it  fimmer  on  a  flow  ftove,  for  about  feven  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  fieve  for  ule. 
This  fauce  does  well  for  veal,  and  poultry. 

U  Provifions 
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Promfiom  for  the  Mo?2th  of  FEBRU ART . 

The  provifions  for  the  month  of  February 

differ  very  little  from  that  of  January * 

*  * 

Fif -monger . 

Lobfters,  cray-fifh,  fhrimps,  cockles,  muffels, 
outers,  brown  fturgeon,  carp,  tench,  frefh  cod, 
fait  cod,  haddocks,  whitings,  thornback, 
maids,  eels,  pike,  plaice,  dabs,  flounders,  foies, 
herrings,  fprats,  gudgeons,  fmelts*  perch,  hole- 
berts,  chubs,  mullets,  film  on,  ling,  and  wea¬ 
vers.  Some  of  thefe  are  not  to  be  had  unlefs  the 
weather  prove  mild. 

Poulterer . 

Turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  and  hen-turkeys  ; 
with  eggs,  fowls,  .chickens,  geefe,  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  and  all  kind  of  wild  fowl,  as  woodcocks, 
fnipes?  partridges,  feldefares,  larks,  plover, 
teal,  eafterlings,  and  pheafants. 

Butcher. 

Beef,  veal,  houfe  lamb,  mutton,  and  pork* 

Green  grocer . 

Roots,  Jerufalem  archichokes,  carrots,  fkerits, 
beet  roots,  French  and  common  turnips,  parfnips, 
parfly  roots,  fcorfonary,  and  faifify,  horfe  rhadifh, 
potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  garlick,  fhallot,  and 

rocombole. 

* 

t 

Herbs. 

Spinnage,  parfly,  thyme,  winter  favory,  lweet 

and 

i  ,  t  A 
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and  pot  marjoram,  marygolds,  fweet  bafil,  and 
dried  taragan,  Spanijh  chardoons,  fellery,  endive, 
water  creffes,  fage,  beet  leaves,  favoys,  white  and 
red  cabbage,  green  and  brown  kail  ;  if  the 
weather  proves  mild,  there  will  be  chervile, 
burnet,  and  cabbage  lettice. 

Fruits . 

Apples,  pears,  limans,  china  and  feville  o^ 
ranges,  medlars,  quinces,  chefnuts,  and  forced 
afparagus. 


'  Fhe  Method  of  making  Sauces, 
[continued  from  page  153.] 

Sauce  hajhe. 

Take  two  ounces  of  truffles  and  morells ;  put 
them  in  a  fauce-pan  with  a  pint  of  water  ;  fet 
them  on  the  fire  to  boil  flowly  for  half  an  hour ; 
drain  them  into  a  fieve,  and  waffl  them  in  cold 
water,  to  take  out  all  the  band  which  is  apt  to 
flick  in  the  morells ;  put  fhefe  on  a  clean  table, 
to  be  chopped  with  the  following  ingredients, 
one  handful  of  freffl  mufhrooms,  being  firfl 
waffled  and  picked,  the  tender  leaves  of  two 
heads  of  fellery,  one  handful  of  chervile,  halt  a 
handful  of  burnet,  with  a  little  for r el,  a  little 
parfly,  a  little  of  the  heart  of  a  green  favoy, 
(cabbage)  and  three  green  young  onions,  with 
about  thirty  capers ;  all  thefe  being  chopped  ex¬ 
ceeding  frnall,  take  a  fmall  ftew-pan,  and  put 
therein  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  oil,  the  chopped 
herbs,  and  four  ounces  of  lean  ham,  cut  in  one 

this 
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thin  {lice  ;  cover  the  ftew-pan,  and  fet  it  on  a 
flow  clear  fire,  where  let  it  fimmer  for  an  hour  y 
after  which,  put  in  a  pint  of  any  good  broth  ;  let 
it  boil  flowly  (covered)  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  a 
pint ;  add  fait  to  your  tafle,  with  a  very  little 
beaten  pepper ;  fome  palates  like  a  little  vinegar 
in  it,  or  the  juice  of  limon  ;  but  I  think  it  beft 
without  either.  This  fauce  is  greatly  ufed  for 
beef  tremblant,  tripe,  tame  fowl,  and  moil 
kinds  of  ffefh  meats. 

Sauce  for  a  roajled ,  or  [pitch-cock' d  eel. 

Take  a  gill  of  good  gravey;  put  it  in  a  fmall 
fauce- pan,  with  a  very  little  limon-peel,  two 
anchovies  wafhed,  boned,  and  chopped  fmall, 
and  half  a  bay-leaf  ;  let  thefe  boil  flowly  (cove¬ 
red)  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  put  in  a  glafs  of 
red  wine ;  thicken  the  fauce  with  a  piece  of 
frefh  butter  (the  biggfiefs  of  a  fmall  egg)  rolled 
in  flour. 

Sauce  a  la  St.  Clou. 

Blanch  a  handful  of  parfly  with  the  hearts  of 
two  cabbage  lettices;  put  them  into  cold  water, 
and  fqueeze  them  well  from  the  cold  water  3 
make  ready  a  clean  marble  mortar,  and  there 
pound  them,  for  ten  minutes  fucceflively  y  after 
which,  put  them  in  a  very  frnall  ftew-pan,  with 
near  a  pint  of  very  rich  veal  broth,  wherein  ham 
has  not  been  fpared  ;  put  in  one  clove  of  garlicky 
cover  the  ftew-pan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
half  an  hour ;  after  which  ftrain  it  through  a 
tammy  or  tammy-fieve  ;  put  into  a  fmall  clean 
ftew-pan  four  yolks  of  eggs  boil’d  hard,  being 
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firft  chopped  exceedingly  fine  ;  put  the  drained 
fauce  to  the  eggs ;  make  it  hot  without  boiling  ; 
and  ferve  with  the  juice  of  half  a  limon. 


Sauce  a  Id  Remain. 

Put  in  a  fmall  ftew-pan  one  pound  of  veal  cut 
in  three  dices,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham  cut 
in  two  dices ;  cover  the  ftew-pan,  and  fet  it  on 
a  dow  fire,  that  the  meat  may  throw  out  its  gra- 
vey  5  after  which,  put  the  ftew-pan  on  a  briiker 
fire  ;  and,  when  the  veal  begins  to  ftick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ftew-pan,  put  in  a  full  glafs  of 
white  wine,  with  a  quart  of  rich  veal  broth  ; 
cover  the  ftew-pan,  and  let  it  boil  (moderately 
bride)  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  a 
pint ;  ftrain  it  through  a  lawn  fieve  3  put  this  gra~ 
vey  into  a  fmall  clean  well-tinned  ftew-pan ;  cover 
it,  and  fet  it  on  a  clear  dowifh  fire;  let  it  reduce 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint.  The  fauce  being 
done  fo  far,  pick,  wadi,  and  drain  the  following 
herbs,  one  handful  of  chervile,  one  handful  of 
burnet,  half  a  handful  of  balm,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  tender  fprigs  of  taragan  ;  blanch  all  thefe 
for  three  minutes  in  boiling  water  5  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water  ;  drain  and  fqueeze 
out  ail  the  cold  water  from  them;  put  the  herbs,  fo 
ordered,  into  a  clean  marble  mortar,  and  pound 
them  with  a  wooden  peftle,  till  they  become  as  a 
pafte  ;  take  it  out  of  the  mortar,  and  put  it  into 
the  ftew-pan  with  the  gravey  ;  fet  the  ftew-pan 
on  a  bride  fire,  and,  juft  as  it  is  going  to  boil, 
take  it  from  off  the  fire,  and  ftrain  it  through  a 
lawn  or  tammy-fieve ;  put  in  the  juice  of  near 
half  a  limon,  and  three  white  pepper  corns 
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grofly  pounded,  and  the  fauce  is  finifhed.  Ob- 
ferve  not  to  make  the  above  gravey  high-colour¬ 
ed.  This  fauce  is  good  and  fit  for  boiled  and 
broiled  tame  fowl,  veal,  and  tripe ;  and  mo  ft 
palates  like  it  to  beef  tremblant  (which  kind  of 
beef  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place.) 

Sauce  au  reveil  matin , 

Take  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  veal,  free  of 
fat  and  bone,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham, 
free  of  {kin  and  fat  ;  cut  them  into  very  fmall 
fquare  pieces ;  put  them  into  a  fmall  ftew-pan 
with  two  common  table-fpoons  near  full  of  fweet 
oil  ;  fet  the  ftew-pan  on  a  brifk  clear  fire ;  keep 
it  moving  till  you  perceive  the  ham  and  veal  be¬ 
gin  to  change  colour ;  then  take  it  from  off  the 
fire,  and  put  in  half  a  clove  of  garlick,  one 
whole  fhallot,  two  cloves  of  rocombole,  a  very 
fmall  faggot  of  fweet  herbs,  (fee  page  153-) 
one  middle- fized  onion  ftuck  with  three 
cloves,  a  fmall  blade  of  mace,  a  very  little 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  thirty  leaves  of  balm, 
one  dice  of  limon  without  peel,  one  glafs  of 
champaign,  or  other  white-wine,  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  good  veal  broth,  and  one  glafsful  of 
white- wine  vinegar  ;  cover  the  ftew-pan,  and 
fet  it  on  a  clear  flow  fire ;  when,  by  boiling 
{lowly,  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity, 
take  off  the  fat  with  a  thin-edged  ipoon,  as 
clean  as  you  can  5  put  into  the  ftew-pan  about 
the  quantity  of  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  good 
veal  cullis  5  (fee  veal  cullis  page  116.)  cover  the 
ftew-pan,  and  let  it  boil  {lowly  till  it  is  reduced 
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to  a  little  more  than  a  gill,  as  near  as  you  can 
guefs  *  ftrain  it  through  a  lawn  or  tammy-fieve. 
This  fauce  may  be  ufed  for  venifon,  or  any  thing 
your  palate  likes. 

A  white  Jauce  a  la  Reine. 

Take  one  pound  of  veal  free  from  hone  or 
fat,  four  ounces  of  ham  free  of  fkin  and  fat,  cut 
thefe  into  very  fmall  fquare  pieces *  likewife  cut 
into  very  fmall  fquare  pieces,  two  middle-fized 
onions,  one  fingle  handful  of  mufhrooms,  and 
one  clove  of  garlick  :  take  a  fmall  flew- pan,  and 
put  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fweet  oil ;  fet  the 
ftew-pan  on  a  brifk  fire,  and,  juft  before  the 
veal  and  ham  is  going  to  turn  brown,  put  in  a 
pint  and  half  of  good  hot  veal  broth,  and  one  glafs 
of  white- wine.  Cover  the  ftew-pan,  and  let 
it  boil  very  flowly  for  an  hour  *  fcum  off  the  fat, 
and,  with  a  fcummer  take  out  the  ham  and  veal  * 
put  into  the  liquor  that  remains,  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll,  being  fir  ft  foaked  for  an  hour  in 
cream  *  mix  it  well  together,  and  ftrain  it  thro’ 
a  tammy  or  tammy-fieve *  in  rubbing  it  thro*  the 
tammy,  put  a  gill  of  cream,  (a  little  at  a  time) 
fo  that  nothing  may  remain  in  the  tammy  -  after 
it  is  rubbed  thro’  the  tammy  or  tammy-fieve, 
mix  it  well  with  a  fpoon,  and  warm  it  au  bain 
Mane  (which  has  been  often  explained  before) 
this  fauce  is  moftly  ufed  for  veal  and  tame* 
fowl. 


Sauce  a  la  pimbeche . 

Take  half  a  pound  of  veal  free  from  bone  and 
fet,  three  ounces  of  ham  free  from  fkin  and  fat* 
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cut  thefe  into  very  little  fquare  bits,  not  much 
larger  than  pin-heads  $  put  the  veal  and  ham  fo 
cut  into  a  fmall  ftew-pan,  with  a  little  parfly 
tied  up  in  a  bunch,  two  young  onions  cut  fmalJ, 
half  a  clove  of  garlick  cut  fmall,  three  cloves, 
half  a  bay  leaf,  and  about  three  or  four  frefh 
mufnrooms  cut  fmall ;  put  in  a  table  fpoonful  of 
oil ;  fet  the  ftew-pan  over  a  brifk  fire  for  three 
minutes,  keeping  it  moving  •>  put  in  half  a 
pint  of  very  rich  veal  broth  ;  cover  it,  and  fet 
the  ftew-pan  on  a  flow  fire  5  where  let  it  boil 
gently  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ,  fcum  well 
off  the  fat,  and  drain  it  into  another  fmall  ftew- 
pan  ;  a  little  before  you  ferve  this  fauce,  put  in 
two  or  three  dozen  peeled  piftachiea  nuts,  three 
cloves  of  rocombole,  each  cut  in  two,  a  very 
little  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  green  tails  of  fix 
fmall  young  onions  which  mu  ft  be  firft  blanched 
and  chopped  fmall ;  ferve  this  fauce  very  hot 
under  mutton,  &c . 

Sauce  d  la  Prince fe. 

Put  in  a  fmall  ftew-pan  about  two  ounces  of 
frefh-butter,  two  ounces  of  ham  free  from  fldn 
and  fat,  in  one  flice;  likewife  put  in  the  ftew- 
pan  half  a  bay  leaf,  a  little  chopped  parfly, 
truffles,  mufhrooms,  and  one  young  onion;  put 
the  ftew-pan  on  a  brifk  fire,  and  keep  it  moving 
tor  two  minutes ;  after  which  put  in  half  a  pint 
of  rich  veal  broth,  half  a  glafs  of  champaign  or 
other  white-wine,  a  very  little  fait,  and  three 
white  pepper- corns  grofly  pounded,  &c . 


FINIS . 
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